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IT seems to many of us that the turmoil of the 
present time is both novel and unendurable, that 
never has the world been in such ferment; and 
if a ream of coated paper or a font of much- 
needed type or copper for half-tones is hard to 
come by, that the conditions suggest the end of 
individual businesses or even of the printing 
industry. If workmen demand three dollars an 
hour for an eight-hour day, what is to become 
of printing? If they assume the right to dictate 
to management, what has industry come to? To 
many a harassed employer, to many a distraught 
user of printing, confronted with trade condi- 
tion, Which make it seem impossible to continue 
in business, it seems as if there were no solution. 

To all such we suggest a reading, or a re-read- 
ing, of the chapter in Updike’s Printing Types 
headed “Industrial Conditions of the Past and 
their Relation to the Printer’s Problem Today.” 
It will be found at the end of the second volume, 
and it is as full of sound wisdom as it is of 
information. The recital of the struggles of the 
French workmen against intolerable conditions 
(one of which was a working “day” of some 
eighteen hours) has many resemblances to what 
we have seen in our time. If Updike’s story ends 
on a note of optimism, yet | expect that many 
an employer will justifiably ask what the end 
will be to a demand for shorter hours and better 
working conditions which began in the earliest 
days of printing. 

Updike’s recital of labor conditions in the 
carly printing trade is not, however, quite the 
complete story. Human nature does not change 
much or rapidly, but in the past century the con- 
ditions in the printing trade have changed a good 
deal. It is true that the earlier workmen worked 
hard and for long hours — there was never a 
time when a successful printing-office was con- 
ducted in a leisurely fashion. And the workman 
of the century put muscular 
energy into his work than the journeyman of 
today — far more. Two factors have come into 
play, however, which were not present in the old 
oftices. There is the much greater nervous strain 
of the present mechanical shop than ever existed 
in the old handpress workroom. And slowly the 
social consciousness has sharpened, even to the 
point of seriously questioning the supposedly 
fundamental and inalienable rights of private 
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“THE MORE IT CHANGES THE MORE IT IS THE SAME THING” 


capital. In the large shops, too, direct owner 


management has given way to the rise of a class 
of managers stand between the actual 
owners and the workmen. This group of man- 
agers are trained men, usually familiar with the 
techniques of printing, but also much more im- 
personal in their conception of the trade of 
printing, using too often the slide rule instead of 
the handshake. 

The modern printer, as well as his custome: 


who 


and the workman, is a victim of fundamental 
changes in production and distribution which 
are not always pleasant; but they must be faced. 
The French employing printers appealed for 
relief to the king, and whipped his employees 
into line. Today some employers try the same 
tactics by calling on the devious devices of law 
and the courts to win a temporary victory. In- 
creasingly the futility of such high-handed meth- 
ods becomes apparent, and for the immediate 
future the wise and successful employer makes 
use of less archaic weapons: he tries arbitration 
and agreement. 

Many an exasperated employer asks what the 
end will be. That end is something which only 
the future can determine, though it is certain 
that there is no finality either in the older con- 
cept of arbitrary employer and sullen workman, 
or in the two opposing camps of highly organ- 
ized employer and employee groups. One can 
only watch, whether with fascination or despair, 
the slow working out of the problem. And mean- 
while it is necessary to continue to live and to 
produce. As we have seen in the past few years, 
the demand for printed matter seems never 
satisfied, and no matter what the cost in money 
and agony, the workman and the manager will 
continue to produce printing. One of the domi- 
nant characteristics of the shrewd manager is 
his urbanity, and the answer to many of the 
current exasperations is to be found in an un- 
ruffled front to all the fuss and fury. “The good 
old days” will not come back, because they never 
were, and it may be that the future will hold 
no profits in dollars to the printer, but printing 
will still be done. It is idle to fret over condi- 
tions beyond our immediate control; and so long 
as there are people who want something printed 
we should be prepared to do the job with 


intelligence and courage. C.P.R. 
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ARGENTINE PRINTING 


EDWARD LAROQUE TINKER 


IT was in early December, on a perfect spring afternoon, that | drove through 
the broad avenues of Buenos Aires, paved with the gold of yellow blossoms 
fallen from the tall tipa trees. Automobiles whizzed by, and chunky little creole 
horses in brass-mounted harness scurried here and there drawing gaily-painted 
carts — like those in Naples — delivering bread, milk, or vegetables. 

Soon we left the district of beautiful plazas, planted with exotic trees from 
every clime — green squares guarded on all sides by rows of impassive residences, 
done in the French manner — and reached the more modest parts of the city 
whose narrow streets teemed with children. At last we stopped at a small sign 
that read: 

TALLERES GRAFICAS 
“Coon” 
Horriguera 552 


Walking down a sunlit passage with blossoming flowers and green vines on 
the top of the wall that shut off the living quarters, we came into a small shop 
with a few men working at presses and typecases. 

slight, alert figure, in spite of his seventy-eight years, came forward to 
receive us. It was Don Francisco A. Colombo, Argentina’s master-typographer, 
the “Grabhorn” of South America, so esteemed as a craftsman that to say, “My 
book was printed by Colombo,” is a matter for boasting. 

After the delightfully courteous greetings, usual in Ibero-America, Don Fran- 
cisco called his two sons and we went into the diningroom where he spread on 
the table the finest achievements of his fifty-two active vears as a printer. He 
sensed my interest in his work and, becoming reminiscent, told me of his earlv 
life. He was born in Buenos Aires, and apprenticed to a printer during his youth 
Later he moved to San Antonio de Areca, a sleepy colonial town, not far away, 
where he engaged in politics and, as a reward, he was given the job of printing 
the administration newspaper. 
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On a nearby estancia, called “La Porteha,” lived Ricardo Gitiraldes, a young 
cosmopolite with aspirations to be an author. In 1922 he took his manuscript of 
a novel of small-town life to Colombo and asked him to print it. After much 
discussion, they decided that an edition of two hundred copies was all the market 
could absorb. When Colombo reached this part of his story, he laid a copy of 
Rosaura on the table. Paper-covered, and printed in a heavy common type face, 
it was not an attractive job; nevertheless, there was something about its simplicity 
of design and the proportions of text to margins that gave a hint of the typo- 
vraphical distinction he was later to achieve. 

Friendship between the two men grew, and they collaborated in publishing a 
literary magazine, called Proa, and a gaucho journal. Finally, in 1926, Giiiraldes 
gave Colombo the manuscript of Don Segundo Sombra, the story of a young 
boy (autobiographical) who ran away from home to wander the pampas for 
live years, with a grand old horseman, Segundo Ramirez, who taught him to be 
a gaucho and a man. In fear and trembling, Gitiraldes told Colombo to print 
one thousand copies, but Don Francisco became enthused when he read it, and 
doubled the order on his own responsibility. His faith was justified for the tale 
was delightful, and told with such charming sensitivity that it took its place 
beside Sarmiento’s Facundo, and the epic poem, Alarlin Fierro, as one of the 
three great classics of gaucho literature. It is as much beloved in the Argentine 
as Huckleberry Finn is here, and occupies much the same position. 

Giiiraldes died soon after, and two hundred and fifty sad and silent gauchos 
mounted on horses of every color, followed his coffin to the grave, their silver 
bridles scintillating in the thin dust raised by a thousand hoofs. 

Don Francisco has never ceased to mourn the friend who helped him to suc- 
cess by making his work known to the leading bibliophiles of the country. It 
was one of these, Dr. Eduardo Bullrich, a jurist and collector of incunabula, who 
recognized Colombo’s integrity of spirit and passion for his craft, and persuaded 
him to return to Buenos Aires to print for a society of sophisticated book-lovers, 
the “Amigos del Arte.” 

This cemented Colombo’s success, and he has since printed many of the most 
beautiful books produced in Argentina. Because he has approached every job 
in the spirit of consecration of the master-printers of the Middle Ages, his work 
is distinguished for clarity, strength, and dignitv; harmony of detail, and the ele- 
gance that comes only from balanced simplicity. He says he has never completed 
a book in less than a year and a half, because, he insists, good design is born 
of trial and error, and hurry murders perfection. 

Colombo has been greatly aided by his friends, the intelligent collectors and 
bibliophiles, who have advised him on the various problems he has encountered 
in his work, and have shown him books from their private libraries that illus- 
trated how other printers, even as far back as the fifteenth century, solved like 
difficulties. 

The two pages are from Muchacho de San Telmo, published by Guillermo Kraft Ltda. in 1944. The 
illustrations, by Alejandro Sirio, are reproduced in vivid colors and show marked French influence. 








“La Zamba’ is an authentic painting of a pampas folk-dance of the 1870's, done by &. Rapela 
for a calendar. 
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DIBUJOS DE ALBERTO GUIRALDES 


The title-page above on the left is from an edition of 108 copies printed by Colombo in hand-set 
Kleukens for Cuatro Amigos, under the direction of Dr. Eduardo Bullrich. 


The gaucho bunting an American Ostrich with boleadoras is one of a set of twelve calendar 
paintings done by Alejandro Sirio in the romantic manner. 
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E: sol fustiga furioso el campo, como 


si quisiera matarlo. Lo quiere mucho 
pero ¢s un amante sadico y salvaje. Es an- 
tojadizo y le gusta oir gemir. Como en el 
fondo no es malo, se retira diariamente con 
el crepusculo y la noche, hasta que vuelve 
a empezar, con sus caprichos dolorosos. 
Todo sufte ¢l sensualismo del beso solar. 
Los pajaros cantan a morir y las “chicharras” 
hacen rechinar su primitiva maquina musical 
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Campo, illustrated by Alberto Giiiraldes, was printed by Colombo in 1938, in hand-set Garamond. 





F. Molina Campos is Argentina's beloved caricaturist of pampas life, whose work is famous 
on calendars. 
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Dos Poemas is illustrated with etchings and aquatints, pulled from the plates of Raul Veroni, 
an Jtalian-born artist living in Buenos Aires. Colombo designed and printed it in 1945 
in an edition of only 25 copies. 
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Santos Vega was printed by Colombo in Romano. The initials are hand-drawn and the pagination is 
in red. The book was issued boxed and unsewn, with an envelope containing an extra set 
of the illustrations. 


Facundo was published by the Sociedad de Bibliofilos Argentinos in 1933. The illustrations 
are etchings by Alfredo Guido, pulled from the artist's plates. 
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FAUSTO 


IMPRESIONES DEL GAUCHO ANASTASIO EL POLLO 
EN LA REPRESENTACION DE ESTA OPERA 






ESTANISLAO 
DEL CAMPO 


ILUSTRACIONES DE ELEODORO £. MARENCO 


EDITORES PEUSER LIDA. BUENOS AIRES 


Fausto, by Estanislao del Campo, is one of the gaucho classics. This edition was published by Peuser 
fully reproduced in color, and the entire manuscript is reproduced in facsimile. On the { 
bottom line is in the same color. The rectangle has a gray ground with the gaucho 
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Ltda. Scattered throughout the text are pen sketches and paintings by Eleodoro €. Marenco, beauti 
title-page the word “Fausto” is printed in a strong orange with black shadings, and the 
and lettering embossed in white, while the remaining five lines of type are black. 
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Salomé is a Spanish version, with woodcuts by Constante Orlando Paladino and an etched portrait 
of Wilde by Raul Veroni. Colombo designed and printed it for the Asociacién Cultural Ameghino in 
an edition of 330 copies. In the double-page spread of Salomé, the body of the text is hand-set 


in Garamond, printed in gray, while the surrounding notes are in black, 


and the decorative initial is in two tones of gray. 
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Palomas sobre sus manos 
Prisioneras en la tarde. 


Doce Poemas, by a Uruguayan poet, is illustrated by Amalia Nieto. Jt was printed by Imprenta Lopez 
in 1943. The illustrations have a delightful calligraphic flavor. 
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Interlunio is illustrated with eleven etchings by Lino Spilimbergo, pulled from the artist's plates. Jt 
was printed by Colombo in Romano. The varnished cover is black with white lettering. 
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EI Matadero was designed and printed by Colombo 
in Erasmus. The illustrations are etchings by W. 
Melgarejo Mufioz, pulled from the artist's plates 
and colored by hand. 





































This is a typical nonato binding, for a novel of 

pampas life. The design and lettering are branded 

on the red-roan calfskin, and the edges are laced 
with dark brown leather. 
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Here is shown a group of children’s books which are gay and imaginative, 
both in story and illustration. 





At the right, the three at the bottom be- 
long to the ‘'Coleccién Buen Aire,” pub- 
lished by Emecé. They are well printed, 
illustrated, and cased in paper-covered 
boards, yet retail for only 65 cents a 
copy. Each title is bound in a different 
color with a specially designed paper 
label, which gives gaiety and variety to 
the series. The “Coleccién Mar Dulce,” 
at the top, published by Nova, sell at 
the same price and have the same for- 
mat, except that gay plaid papers are 
substituted for the solid colors. The top 
center book is one of a series, called 
“Cuadernos de las Quimera,” which is 
also published by Emecé. Jt is bound in 
stiff paper, covered with cellophane, and 
sells for 45 cents. Each title bas a dif- 
ferent color combination for its cover, 
which has a simplicity and fine propor- 
tion in design that give it great carrying 
power. 
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These Books Show the Good Taste Displayed 
in the Design of Inexpensive Editions 
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Left, “Coleccién Estrada’ reprints, at 
75 cents a copy, the works of great 
South Americans, and “Clasicos Catel- 
lanos’ contain in its list most of the 
great Spanish classics. Both are published 
by Editorial Angel Estrada. 
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ARGENTINE PRINTING Eé 


He is living proof of the “better mousetrap” adage, for the world has beaten 
a path to his door. He has become an almost legendary character, a beloved 
“Johnny Appleseed” of printing, about whom tall tales are already beginning to 
cluster. It is said that one cautious young lady asked him to print her Diary of 
a Woman Who Says Nothing. She wanted it set in italics, and printed on Fabri- 
ano paper, and she particularly insisted that the text fill the entire page, so there 
would be no margins upon which anyone might make pencilled remarks. This 
is only one of the peculiar requests that have reached him. 

Forsaking the individual for a more general survey, Argentina’s printing in- 
dustry received a new and powerful impetus with the beginning of the Spanish 
Revolution, which forced many of the best Iberian editors, printers, and typog- 
raphers to seek refuge in Buenos Aires. They collaborated with Argentine men 
and money and !aunched new and enterprising publishing ventures that supplied 
the markets Spain was forced to abandon. This gave them a splendid start so 
that, when World War II shut off the shipment of books from Europe, Buenos 
Aires was in a position to supply the demand. In three years — 1942, 1943, 
1944 — she more than doubled her literary export; and in 1945, Argentina pro- 
duced forty million books, of which twenty million (valued at $9,000,000 in 
United States currency) were sold to Spain and Latin-America. Today she 
publishes between 60 percent and 70 percent of all books printed in the Spanish 
language. This gives the Argentine an ever-increasing influence over the thought 
of the Hispanic world and therefore over its attitude toward the United States. 

One might, with a certain plausibility, believe that so huge an increase had 
been attained at the expense of quality, but this is not the case, for some of 
the finest printing and color reproduction in the world is being done in Buenos 
Aires; in spite of the fact that much of her machinery is worn and antiquated. 
To be convinced of this one has only to see the superb Argentine herbal, printed 
for the University of Tucuman, by Guillermo Kraft, Ltd., the oldest and one of 
the most important publishing houses in the country; the luxurious edition of 
€1 Matadero, done by Colombo for the Sociedad de Biblidfilos Argentinos, under 
the direction of Dr. Abel Chaneton, illustrated by W. Melgarejo Munoz with 
etchings pulled from the artist’s plates and colored by hand; or any of some 
thirty or forty other examples that could be mentioned. 

Some wit has said that Argentina’s heart is in Paris, her pocketbook in London, 
and she flirts with Wall Street. However that may be, there is no doubt that 
French influence is paramount in all matters of art and architecture, music and 
mode, literature and living. This dates back to the eighteenth century when 
French Bourbons occupied the throne of Spain and ruled her colonies with a far 
wiser and more liberal hand than their Spanish predecessors. The cultural bond 
thus forged persevered, and the works of Rousseau and Voltaire, read clandes- 
tinely, helped to incite the colonists to revolt against their mother country. Also 
there was a large influx of French immigration, that included a generous quota 
of artists and skilled artisans, and the culture they brought with them found no 
pre-Columbian civilization with which to compete. 

So it is not surprising that book-design in the Argentine is completely domi- 
nated by French taste, and that it is often difficult to tell, at first glance, whether 
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a fine edition was printed in Paris or Buenos Aires. This is particularly true of 
the house of Viau, which has published French classics in French, with illustra- 
tions by Argentine artists, that are impeccably continental. 

The majority of the trade editions follow European practice and are issued in 
paper covers, on the theory that the reader will have the volumes he cherishes 
custom-bound to suit his taste. Even some of the limited editions are brought 
out in this format, and are left unsewn for the same reason. Nevertheless, our 
style of casing has obtained a foothold and, for the better type books, will prob- 
ably increase in popularity. As an example of how well this can be done in the 
Argentine, | was particularly impressed by the gaiety and good taste of the 
paper-covered board casings of two inexpensive series — ‘Selecciones Buen 
Aire,” published by a new firm, Emecé; and “Coleccién Mar Dulce,” issued by 
Nova. Although well printed and illustrated, they cost only sixty-five cents the 
copy in our money. 

Of course the preferred type faces are French, although some printers are 
beginning to use the more refined and sophisticated of our fonts. For expensive 
books, fine European papers like Fabriano, are preferred, and I am sure the 
publishers had a large pre-war supply. This they supplemented with importations 
from Sweden, and with an excellent quality of paper made from white poplar 
in the Argentine. Until recently it was believed the supply was almost exhausted, 
but thousands of acres of this useful tree have been located in the southern part 
of the country — sufficient to support a tremendously increased industry for 
years to come, as soon as roads are built to make it available. 

A new format has been devised for books about the gaucho that is as original 
and autochthonous as that hardy horseman himself. Like our cowboy, he has 
played a great part in the development of his country, for he fought the Indians, 
pushed back the frontiers, made possible the huge cattle empire, and was the 
backbone of the armies that won freedom from Spanish domination. Indeed the 
exploits of gaucho and cowboy are so parallel that | am sure many of the tales 
of the pampas would prove profitable in English translation, especially if illus- 
trated by Argentine artists. 

This centaur of the Rio de la Plata was a sort of Paul Bunyan of the pampas 
and inspired a literature that has touched profoundly the imagination of the 
people. There seems no end to the demand for new and luxurious editions of the 
ereat gaucho masterpieces, like José Hernandez’ national epic, Marlin Fierro; 
Ricardo Gitiraldes’ outstanding novel Don Segundo Sombra, or Estanislao del 
Campos’ humorous poem, Fausto, of the gaucho who went to the opera and told 
his friends about it, in his own naive way, when he got home. 

The typography of these editions is more or less classical, but it is in illus- 
tration and binding that their originality appears. Many talented young artists 
have come up who are particularly adept at drawing the gaucho and his horse, 
and who know every detail of gear and costume. Indeed the majority of them 
were raised on estancias. Their illustrations are full of life and action, and their 
decorations consist of arrangements of bits, bridles, and boleadoras, the long 
knives called facones, that every gaucho wears in his belt, or other articles 
of equestrian tack. Dean of them all is Alberto Gitiraldes, who has had many 
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imitators. He uses the highly stylized and effective line drawings that harmonize 
so beautifully with the printed page. Alfredo Guido, the director of an important 
art school, does the legendary gaucho in delightful etchings and lithographs; 
while Alejandro Sirio paints him in a romantic and fantastic vein, with a rich 
and gorgeous palette. Tito Saubidet wrote the all-inclusive Vocabulario Criollo 
and illustrated many of the terms in this gaucho lexicon; and Justo Saenz did 
the sketches for his own €quilacién Gaucha. The definitive edition of Fausto, 
published by Peuser in 1943, was delightfully interspersed with water colors of 
Eleodoro E. Morenco, who paints the parti-colored pampas horse with vividness 
and accuracy; and another handsome edition of the same bood, enlivened by 
F. Molina Campos’ inimitable caricatures of gaucho life, was issued by Kraft. 

These splendidly printed and illustrated books are bound in a lovely material 
called, in Spanish, nonalo. Nothing could be more appropriate, for it is the skin 
of the unborn calf -— in beautiful colors of gray-dapple, roans, both red and blue, 
or a white ground mottled with black or chestnut markings. The title is burned 
in like a brand, and the edges are sometimes laced with thin thongs of rawhide. 
The page-marker is often a set of tiny boleadoras, or a strip of leather with a 
miniature stirrup on the end. All these details make a most original and interesting 
format, as indigenous as the text. Zogoibi, illustrated on page 15 as bound in a 
typical nonato binding, is a novel of pampas life by the Argentine’s distinguished 
man of letters Enrique Larreta. 

The children’s books are both colorful and imaginative, and the most prolific 
producer is Constancio C. Vigil, a remarkable person who left Montevideo at 
an early age to seek his fortune in Buenos Aires. He started with nothing more 
than courage and common sense and has built up a huge organization, Atlantida, 
that prints and publishes innumerable books, as well as six successful magazines; 
one of which, Billiken, is said to have a circulation of 400,000. Senor Vigil is 
well over seventy, but he runs his tremendous business and finds time to write 
hundreds of fascinating children’s stories that Atlantida turns out with attractive 
colored drawings, and sells by the tens of thousands. 

Textbooks, too, are excellent, intelligently planned and lavishly illustrated. In 
this field Kapelusz y Cia pioneer in new ideas and attractive formats, and Edi- 
torial Angel Estrada specializes in books of university level, well-edited editions 
of Spanish and South American classics, histories, and biographies. Sudamericana 
brings out many careful translations of our books; Peuser Ltda. is one of the most 
important publishing houses, and has a chain of retail bookshops all over the 
republic; while Imprenta Lopez is the largest job printing establishment. It does 
work for many of the publishers and can turn out well-made books in quantity. 
Editorial Losada specializes in art, serious topics of the day, and good fiction, 
and its formats have been designed with real distinction by a talented young 
Italian, Attilio Rossi. 

Great perfection is shown in color reproduction, not only in fine editions, but 
in commercial calendars also, which are illustrated by the best artists. In this 
connection, a new wrinkle has been invented which might be worth copying. 
One company employed Alonso, a well-know artist, to paint portraits of twelve 
of the characters of Martin Fierro for a calendar to advertise their brand of 
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stogies, and printed the entire text of the poem on the back. This transformed | 
it into a complete illustrated book, and prolonged its working life as an advertise- ) 
ment, after its usefulness as a calendar had ceased. 

Argentina's skill in printing English as well as Spanish may bring her in com- 


petition with the United States, for her wages, in spite of the recent increases 
ordered by President Peron, are still only a fraction of those paid here. The day | 
may soon come when a New York publisher can have his books printed in Buenos 
Aires at a substantial saving, even after the duty is paid. | 


This pre-eminence of Argentina in typographic fields is vividly illustrated in 
an exhibition of her books and posters, together with those of Uruguay, which 
is about to begin its hegira throughout the United States, under the aegis of the 
State Department. It has been a revelation to everyone who has seen it, and it 
cannot fail to serve as an effective cultural bridge to a larger international respect, 
and a better Pan-American understanding. 








The illustrations of gauchos, above and 
al the beginning of the article, are from 


drawings by Alberto Giiiraldes. 
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The Composing ‘Room Story 


The Trend Toward Specialization 


CUSTOMS change slowly in the printing office, but they do change. The early 
printers made their own type; in every shop there were some men skilled in 
casting the letters necessary in printing. It was not until the sixteenth century 
that the trade of letter-founder became dissociated from that of printer, and the 
former set up as a separate guild or craft. Thereafter, save for occasional spo- 
radic efforts on the part of printers, as Benjamin Franklin records that he cast 
some large letters while in his brother’s shop or as Christopher Sauer cast type 
for his own printing office because of the distance from other sources of supply, 
printers and type founders worked apart. 

The printing office, however, made no division between typesetting and 
presswork — both operations were conducted under the same roof to the logical 
end of producing a finished piece of printing. The making of paper, the engraving 
of blocks, ink making, press making, and binding were all separate enterprises; 
but typesetting and presswork remained united as a producing unit. In general 
the compositor was the designer. Save for the general conception of the work, 
the process of typesetting, the style and manner, remained the compositor’s job. 
And the hand compositor under such circumstances became a learned man as 
well as an expert craftsman. His artistic skill often succumbed to his ingenuity 
as a craftsman, however, and when the typesetting machine came into general 
use speed and an ability to keep the machine running smoothly tended to 
smother his style. 

Then came the advertising specialist and the professional book designer, and 
the printer’s composing room was too often unequal to the tasks required of it. 
Also there arose a fiction that no money could be made in the composing room, 
that it was presswork alone which paid a proper return. This latter myth was 
completely disproved by the establishment of the trade composition offices which 
have no pressrooms; furthermore they have to serve a great variety of customers, 
and they can afford a type repertory far beyond that of the ordinary printing 
office. 

The essence of the trade composition house is to supply the printer with a 
wide variety of type with incredible promptness. And because this service de- 
mands a highly skilled staff, both the following out of designs supplied by 
advertising agencies and by book designers is more skillfully done in most 
composition houses than in the ordinary printing office. The result has been a 
divorce, in many cases, between the printer’s composing room and his press- 
room — the former becoming a make-up operation preliminary to presswork. 
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A Successful Trade Composition House 


The incentive to the trade composing room has resulted in a high standard 
of workmanship and in many cases a very considerable skill in design. The 
recent exhibition in the AD Gallery of the work of one such establishment, The 
Composing Room, Inc., of New York served to show what a shop of the sort could 
accomplish in the twenty years since Messrs. Cantor and Leslie started their 
business. There was evidence of a conscientious application to the problems of 
composing and setting up the various elements of type and pictures which made 
up the exhibits. 

Perhaps the most interesting exhibit was the array of copies of PM, that 
audacious magazine of diminutive size which for a number of years greeted 
and featured the New in picture and type display. 

Another section of the display was concerned with the long succession of 
announcements of exhibitions in the AD Gallery (which is maintained by The 
Composing Room) of the work of illustrators and designers, mostly younger and 
lesser-known men. These announcements are of very considerable typographic 
interest as well as being in all possible manners and modes. The third part of 
the show consisted of examples of the work of The Composing Room for its 
customers. In many ways this was the most revealing, because it is in the exi- 
gency of the day’s work, when minutes count, and there is no time for rumin- 
ating, that the compositor’s skill is put most severely to the test. There is in the 
work of the modern printer, done with sharp, new type on smooth paper by 
means of a highly perfected printing press, a certain meretricious quality as com- 
pared with the work of earlier printers, but given the conditions imposed on the 
printer by modern standards of taste and the prevalence of draughting-board 
layouts, the examples are excellent. 

The exhibition suggested the fervor and enthusiasm which The Composing 
Room, using the same materials as other organizations, puts into its work and 
which is largely responsible for its success. 

The Composing Room uses Linotype, Ludlow, and Monotype equipment. 
There are over 400 fonts of matrices, and thirty frames of cases with foreign 
and domestic hand type. A reprinting of its Type Index this summer listed more 
than 315 different type faces in stock, in more than 1800 point sizes! They find 
that Spartan and Futura are the popular display faces today, and in body type 
the call is most generally for Bodoni, Garamond, Caledonia, Bookman, Scotch, 
and Granjon. A discussion of why two-thirds of these types retain their popu- 
larity after more than twenty-five years of agency typographic use brings the 
sage reflection that “art directors usually call for types by name — and frequently 
don’t recognize a specific face when they see it.” 

The eighty-odd people who comprise the shop and service personnel keep 
the plant operating on three shifts daily — handling nearly 1500 jobs a month 
for some 500 accounts. The plant is modernly equipped even to an air-conditioned 
proofroom for greater comfort during New York’s dog days. 

The Composing Room Story is largely Sol Cantor’s story, for he started it 
in 1927, when he had the conviction that the time was ripe to put a “high hat,” 
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Typical PM (later AD) covers by top designers. 




















GOUDY BOLD, Ludlow: 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60, 72 
Foundry: 84 

GOUDY BOLD ITALIC, Ludlow: 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48 
Foundry: 60, 72 

GOUDY OPEN, Monotype: 18, 24, 30, 36 

GOUDY OPEN ITALIC, Monotype: 18, 24, 30, 36 

GRANJON, Linotype: 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 18 

GRANJON, ITALIC, Linotype: 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 18 

GRAPHIC BOLD, Monotype: 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48 
Foundry: 60 

GRAYDA, Foundry: 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60, 72, 84, 96 

GRECO ADORNADO, Foundry: 14, 18, 30 Caps 





A R SCRIPT, Ludlow: 24, 36, 48, 60, 72 
Foundry: 6, 8, 10, 14 Caps 





|= IDEAL NEWS, Intertype: 7, 8, 9 
s | IDEAL NEWS, ITALIC, Intertype: 7, 8, 9 










C 

S C 

Cc 

C 

JANSON, Lino : 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 14 : 

JANSON, ITA Linotype: 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14 

AK LIGHT, Ludlow: 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48 PE 

AK, BOLD, Ludlow: 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48 PI 

KAUFMANN SCRIPT LIGHT, Foundry: 18, 24, 30, 36, 48, 60, Pl 

KAUFMANN SCRIPT BOLD, Foundry: 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48, PL 

KENNTONIAN, Intertype: 8, 10, 12, 14 | PC 
KENNTONIAN ITALIC, Intertype: 8, 10, 12, 14 
KEYNOTE, Foundry: 24, 36, 48 | 

RA 

LEGEND, Foundry: 18, 20, 24, 30, 36, 48, 60 RO 


LIBERTY, Foundry: 14, 18, 24, 36, 42 
LUCIAN, Foundry: 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 24 
LUCIAN ITALIC, Foundry: 10, 12, 16, 36 


LYDIAN, Foundry: 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48, 60, 72, 
LYDIAN ITALIC, Foundry: 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48, 60, 
LYDIAN BOLD, Foundry: 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48, 60, 


LYDIAN BOLD ITALIC 
Foundry: 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48, 60, 72, 84, 96 
LYDIAN CURSIVE, Foundry: 18 on 24, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48,07 SCt 
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AT udlow: 24, 36, 48, 72 SPA 
HI HT, Linotype: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 SPA 
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The Composing Room's Type Index helps to sell its servict i ans q 
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72 MEMPHIS MEDIUM, Linotype: 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 18 
MEMPHIS MEDIUM ITALIC, Lintoype: 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 18 
MEMPHIS MEDIUM CONDENSED, Linotype: 10, 12 
MEMPHIS BOLD, Linotype: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 
MEMPHIS BOLD ITALIC, Linotype: 8, 10, 12, 14 
MEMPHIS BOLD CONDENSED, Linotype: 10, 12 
METRO MEDIUM No. 2 with thin, Linotype: 6, 8 
METROPOLIS LIGHT, Foundry: 30 Caps 
B METROPOLIS BOLD 
Foundry: 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48, 60, 72, 84, 96 
96 MONDIAL BOLD CONDENSED 
Foundry: 10, 10 sc, 14, 16, 18, 20, 30 







N S, Linotype: 12, 14 
NE@BAND, Foundry: Caps: 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 42, 54, 72 
NUBIAN, Foundry: 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48 









YLE No 
TYLE No 
OLD STYLE No 
OLD STYLE No 


. 1, Linotype: 6, 8, 10, 11 

. 1, ITALIC, Linotype: 6, 8, 10, 11 
. 7, Linotype: 9 

. 7, ITALIC, Linotype: 9 





ONYX, Foundry: 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60, 72, 96 
ONYX ITALIC, Monotype: 24, 30, 36, 48, 60, 72 
ORPLID, Foundry, Caps: 18, 24, 30, 36, 48 






Try 
AVENUE SCRIPT, Foundry: 30 PA? 4, 


PENPRINT, Foundry: 24 &) niece 
6, 48, 60,4 PIRANES! BOLD, Foundry: 6, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48 Wey Ra 
36, 48,4 PIRANES! BOLD ITALIC, Foundry: 18, 24, 30 Nan 
seer" PLAYBILL, Foundry: 24, 36, 48 WS a, 
| POSTER GOTHIC: 24, 30 Ww, 


\7 
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RADIANT, EXTRA CONDENSED, Monotype: 14, 18, 24, 30 
ROYAL SCRIPT: 24 2 







OTCH ROMAN, Linotype: 6, 8, 10, 11, 12 

OTCH ITALIC, Linotype: 6, 8, 10, 11, 12 

COTCH ROMAN, No. 2, Linotype: 9, 10, 11 

SCOTCH ITALIC No. 2, Linotype: 9, 10, 11 

| SIGNAL LIGHT, Foundry: 16, 18, 24 (small and large) 
| SIGNAL MEDIUM, Foundry: 18, 24, 30, 42, 54, 72 / 
SIGNAL BLACK, Foundry: 24 (small and large) A <« 
SPARTAN MEDIUM, Linotype: 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 18 
SPARTAN MEDIUM ITALIC, Linotype: 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 18 e c 
SPARTAN HEAVY, Linotype: 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 18 
SPARTAN HEAVY ITALIC, Linotype: 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 18 
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its servicammans and other periodicals, books, and jackets for publishers. 
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Advertising Agencies and their clients demand the best in layout, 
typograpby, and service. 
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A promotion pampblet displays imagination in copy writing, 
illustration, and type arrangement. 
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as he termed it, on slug composition — to go after real advertising typography 
with a new selling appeal and production technique. 

With years of experience at the Carey Printing Company where he was in 
charge of seventeen Linotypes and a battery of Monotypes, Cantor was instru- 
mental in putting Vogue, Vanity Fair, and House and Garden on the Linotype, 
resulting in huge savings in composition cost. Then for seven years he was a 
partner in the Enmor Linotype Service before he and Dr. Robert L. Leslie 
organized The Composing Room. 

Through the co-operation of Linotype and other manufacturers, the new 
plant was equipped and typographic niceties and refinements began to bloom. 
Ligatures and logotypes to improve bad letter combinations were added as fast 
as they were cut. New faces were installed as they came out. There was an 
insistence on close spacing and a good face for every job. In fact, slug tolerance 
was held to one-thousandth, plus or minus. A surfacing machine was used to 
improve the printing quality of machine-set display. 

Sol is proud of his personal tools which he keeps in a small chest in his office. 
His passion is precision machinery. He continues at heart to be as excellent a 
practicing machinist as he is a typographic executive — “but there isn’t much 
time for that any more.” The fact that he keeps getting as near perfect a slug as 
possible from his Linotypes —and won’t be tempted by any short cuts or 
lowered standards in his plant —is the basic reason for the success of The 
Composing Room these twenty years past. He knows there is no substitute for 
typographic quality — and he knows how to maintain that quality on a pro- 
duction basis. 

Cantor’s ability as a producer has been matched from the beginning of The 
Composing Room by “Doc” Leslie’s genius as a promoter. “Doc” developed a 
new kind of promotion that helped put the business on the map and helps keep 
it there. 

“Doc” got his M.D. at Johns Hopkins. While serving as industrial physician 
for McGraw-Hill, in 1917, he also acted as occasional proofreader for the Carey 
Printing Company, where he met Sol Cantor. “Doc” was one of the partners in 
the Enmor Linotype Service and when that organization was sold to American 
Book-Stratford Press, he went along as a director. For five years there he studied 
book production and design, and also was a silent partner in The Composing 
Room. In 1931 he became active in its affairs. 

Printers and typographers generally are pretty poor advertisers. A blotter or 
calendar occasionally, or perhaps the production of a pamphlet containing a 
speech or article by someone of national or industrial prominence — that, plus 
a Christmas booklet, about sums up the average year. There’s nothing wrong 
with any one of these items as such, of course, but as advertising material they 
are dreary stuff in retrospect, and as a promotional campaign . . . well, they’re 
hopeless. 

Dr. Robert L. Leslie didn’t follow the accepted pattern with Composing Room 
promotion. He started by holding typographic and design clinics for production 
men, young artists, and advertising people generally. These were held in The 
Composing Room offices, in a spare room later christened a “gallery.” To impress 
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and inform these audiences or classes — the series of meetings soon became a 
“course” — the ingenious “Doc” invited men of ability in the graphic arts to 
address the groups. The courses and meetings clicked. In 1934 he started PM, 
a co-operative monthly periodical for advertising-production people, book de- 
signers, and illustrators, with a strong slant on modern typography and design. 
With the aid of Percy Seitlin, an able newspaper man, and later of Hortense 
Mendel, who had a publicity, advertising, and publishing background, PM, 
“Doc,” and The Composing Room soon made a unique spot for themselves in 
advertising circles. 

PM, later changed to AD, (for Art Director) when Ralph Ingersoll started 
the newspaper PM, showed the work of able artists and held one-man shows in 
print. These exhibits consisted of special inserts for the most part, planned by 
the artist, showing the cream of his recent production, and having an account 
of his career. The inserts were bright with color, refreshing in design, and were 
produced by co-operating engravers and printers on the paper best suited to 
show the work. In effect they were not unlike those in the better European art 
and design periodicals. The possibilities of new processes for advertisers, whether 
or not they had a typesetting tie-up, were fully described in PM and AD — 
another indication that the periodical had the sort of sound editorial direction 
that enabled it to stand on its own feet. 

From one-man shows in print to one-man shows in fact was a simple step. 
It wasn’t long before “Doc” held exhibitions on the walls of the PM-AD Gal- 
leries, with all the apparatus of the art dealer — the party opening for the artist, 
his friends, and invited guests. Again the promotion clicked. 

Among them were photographers, illustrators, calligraphers, book and adver- 
tising designers. The list of people exhibited runs to more than thirty, including 
well-known European and American artists, such as Herbert Matter, Herbert 
Bayer, Suzanne Suba, Lester Beall, Howard Willard, Ruth Bernhard, William 
Sharp, and George Salter. 

Scanning the eight-year files of PM and AD, one is impressed with the growth 
and awareness of its editorial direction. PA began with an exclusively graphic 
arts content, later branching out into the fields of industrial design, architecture, 
displays, and fine art. “Anything and everything,’ “Doc” Leslie maintains, 
“which would help artists know more about printing, and vice versa.” Sixty-six 
issues were published from 1934 to May 1942, when it ceased. 

Leslie sums it up by stating: “By making our promotion material informative 
and constructive, we’ve made it educational. Incidentally, it helped to develop 
a market for good machine typesetting, and it paid off.” 

This, then, is The Composing Room Story — the story of how trade compo- 
sition companies came into being — the story of what any similar organization 
can accomplish, given the imagination, the tools, and the ability of Cantor, 
Leslie, and their colleagues. However, it isn’t the whole story — perhaps the 
introduction — the first twenty years — the first chapter. This story is .. . 
to be continued. 








FIFTY YEARS A BINDER 


The Story of Peter Franck 
DARD HUNTER 


AT the beginning of the twentieth century there was but little understanding or 
appreciation in this country of genuinely fine bookbinding. There were, to be 
sure, small groups of workers in the printing craft who had become conscious 
that books should be artistically designed and honestly made; in the large book 
production centers of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston limited numbers of 
hand bookbinders were at work. For the most part, however, these artisans were 
not highly skilled and their forwarding and hand tooling were lacking in the 
finesse of workmanship we have grown to expect and demand. Perfection in 
bookbinding requires not only a lifetime of diligent work and application, but 
to become an acknowledged master of the myriad intricate steps in the binding 
of books in all types of leather involves something more than human dexterity 
that can be gained through years of practice. A hand bookbinder who reaches 
a high degree of maturity in his craft must necessarily possess rare artistic ability 
and deft skill, but also he must be endowed with a spiritual temperament and 
philosophy totally foreign to the average workaday artisan. In fine hand book- 
binding, as in other branches of the graphic arts, there is an indefinable, elusive 


element that reaches beyond the dexterous manipulation of materials and 
tools... 


Forty years ago that genius of advertising, Elbert Hubbard, was at the peak 
of his publicity, popularity, and production. Under the spell of William Morris’s 


Hammersmith press, Hubbard had established the Roycroft Shop in East Aurora, 
VY 
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PETER FRANCK 
N. Y., but unlike the Master of Kelmscott, “Fra Elbertus” was lacking in that 
impalpable quality of artistic expression so requisite in any venture of this 
nature. 

There was one quiet, gentle craftsman at the Roycroft Shop who was out- 
standing among the hundreds of Hubbard’s locally-trained workers. This elderly 
gentleman was Louis Kinder, a diminutive German, kindly and earnest. Mr. 
Kinder was a mature hand bookbinder who had long since served his apprentice- 
ship in his native land and had worked as a professional bookbinder many years 
before venturing to America. He was not only a bookbinder and paper marbler 
of developed technique, but he was an individualist of sterling character with a 
keen desire to help fellow workers who had not had the opportunity that had 
been his in the study of his beloved craft. As early as 1904, Mr. Kinder was 
instrumental in publishing Joseph Halfer’s informative work, The Progress of 
the Marbling Art from Technical Scientific Principles, Buffalo, N. Y., (224 pages 
with 35 specimens of marbled papers). This was the first English translation of 
Halfer’s book, the original edition of which was issued in Stuttgart in 1891. 
Louis Kinder’s own valuable treatise, Formulas for Bookbinders was published 
in folio in 1905, and during this productive period he was editor of The Whisper, 
a now rare periodical that dispersed secret receipts and little-known methods of 
professional bookbinders. Louis Kinder’s work, in a modest way, had widespread 
influence upon American bookmaking. 

When Peter Franck, a young German bookbinder of Alsenbriick Langmeil in 
the Rheinpfalz, came to America in 1907 he found little development, or even 
sincere interest, in the art of hand bookbinding. Previous to leaving Germany, 
he had heard of the Roycroft Shop and the work of Louis Kinder in book- 
binding and finding little sympathy for his work in New York, Peter resolved 
that he would journey to East Aurora and offer his skill to Elbert Hubbard. 

In 1907, when Peter left New York for East Aurora, he was twenty-four years 
of age. I was the same age myself; we were both born in 1883, although 
several thousand miles distant. When Peter arrived at the dilapidated wooden 
Pennsylvania railroad station in the center of East Aurora village, 1 had already 
been working at the Roycroft Shop for almost four years. Naturally I was well 
acquainted with Elbert and Alice Hubbard and I knew intimately every one of 
the several hundred employees; no part of the Shops was unknown to me — | 
was welcomed by the cabinetmakers, the metalsmiths, the printers, and the 
gentle little bookbinder, Louis Kinder. The young assistants in Mr. Kinder’s 
shop were Charles Youngers, Harry Avery, and Sterling Lord. A highly-trained 
German leather modeller, Fritz Kranz, also lent his talents to this department. 

It was into this exclusive little group of enthusiastic bookbinders that young 
Peter Franck was so wholeheartedly accepted. He was respected by all of the 
workers at Roycroft for many of us knew that Peter at thirteen years of age had 
commenced his three-year apprenticeship in Kaiserslautern, Germany, in the 
bookbinding shop of his uncle, a rugged disciplinarian of the old school who 
held Peter relentlessly to his task. By the time Peter was eighteen he had bound 
books professionally in Germany and Switzerland. The select coterie of Roy- 
croft bookbinders, now including the young German, was responsible for the 
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fine bindings that were executed in the shop — tooled bindings in full levant, 
morocco, calf, pigskin, and parchment. Most of this fine binding was for old and 
valuable books that were sent to the Shop by collectors and bibliophiles, and 
did not include the publications of the Roycroft printing house, that were every 
day transported by the cartload to the East Aurora railroad station. The 
standard binding for the Roycroft books was limp suede in red, green, or brown; 
in the Roycroft vernacular these silk-lined, soft, limpid covers were usually 
referred to as “window-cleaners.” 

Of this small group of binders, Louis Kinder and Peter Franck were the 
acknowledged leaders; their supremacy was unquestioned and unchallenged. 
During Peter’s four-year stay in East Aurora he executed many creditable bind- 
ings, but, of course, nothing comparable to the work he was to produce in later 
years. From the beginning of their association at East Aurora the two young 
bookbinders, Peter Franck and Sterling Lord, were close companions. In many 
characteristics Peter and Sterling were similar —they not only shared their 
devotion to the art of bookbinding, but, what was more important, both young 
men held fast to the most rigid rules of integrity and nobility of purpose. 

In 1911 Sterling Lord left the Roycroft Shop and East Aurora and went to 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, where Harold Holmes had established a business of 
printing well-designed books which he issued with the imprint, “The Caxton 
Society.” Mr. Holmes also edited a short-lived periodical, modelled after Hub- 
bard’s Philistine, which he called The Caxton Magazine. The Pittsfield firm of 
printers, with Sterling Lord as the chief binder, enjoyed a short period of pros- 
perity and in 1912 Sterling asked Peter to join the concern. After his arrival the 
Caxton Printers continued to prosper, but unfortunately they suffered a severe 
loss by fire and the plant was moved north of Pittsfield, to Chatham in New 
York State. At this time the two young binders purchased what remained of the 
Caxton Bindery and established themselves in partnership in Pittsfield on the 
third floor of the Wright Building. They called their shop “The Oakwood 
Binders,” a name they sentimentally chose as they had both lived on Oakwood 
Street during their formative days in East Aurora. After the founding of this 
partnership the bindery experienced considerable trade and the two boys moved 
to more extensive rooms in the old Pittsfield Sun Building; also they leased a 
large display room in the shopping center of Pittsfield where they not only sold 
their own bookbindings and leather work, but they dealt in Rookwood, New- 
comb, and Paul Revere pottery and other superior art products. During the 
later years, however, Peter and Sterling did not fare so well and there were many 
lean days in the bindery and salesroom. During these trying times a very re- 
munerative binding order was received from a wealthy collector of ribald litera- 
ture who endeavored to induce them to bind his entire library. This bibliophile 
did not, however, appreciate the type of men with which he was dealing as the 
young bookbinders conscientiously refused to degrade their noble craft by 
binding books of a questionable nature. 

The partnership of Peter Franck and Sterling Lord continued until near the 
end of the first World War when Mr. Lord relinquished bookbinding for all time 
and entered a more remunerative calling. He is now Secretary of the well-known 
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Leopold Desk Company, Burlington, lowa. The Oakwood Bindery was eventu- 
ally sold to the Canaan Press, Pittstield. At this time Peter Franck began work 
in New York in the bindery of the Public Library and later with Stikeman and 
Company. In 1920 Peter returned to his native Germany where he remained 
two years, working in the famous Bremer Presse Bindery, Munich, where he 
received the coveted Master Diploma. Upon his return to New York he again 
worked in the bindery of Stikeman and Company, and also for James Mac- 
donald and for the Blackwell-Bennett Bindery, now the Bennett Book Studios. 
Beginning in 1925, Peter spent tive years in the bindery of the elaborate printing 
house of the late William Edwin Rudge at Mt. Vernon. In 1930 Mr. Franck 
was chosen a member of the Meister der Einbandkunst, sponsored by Thiersch, 
Rudel, Ebert; in 1932, after a quarter of a century of binding books, he estab- 
lished his own personal bindery near Sherman, Connecticut. Here he now works 
in his home which he tastefully designed himself in a modified modern manner. 

Aside from binding books, Mr. Franck has done a great deal of work in re- 
storing old manuscripts and reconditioning fine old bindings. He has executed 
work for the Library of Congress, the Morgan Library, New York Academy of 
Medicine, and many leading universities, museums, and colleges. He has spent 
many years in perfecting the technique of binding books in full parchment and 
has successfully overcome the difficulty of the warping of this most unyielding 
of all bookbinding materials. One of his most conspicuous accomplishments in 
performing a task of tremendous proportions in hand work was the making of 
more than a thousand boxes covered with antique ivory pigskin, beautifully de- 
signed and proportioned. These boxes were made for holding copies of The 
Colophon, published by Elmer Adler’s Pynson Printers. 

In 1941, Mr. Franck compiled a monograph entitled A Lost Link in the Tech- 
nique of Hand Bookbinding, in which he explains a unique sewing method used 
in the bookbindings of Theodoricus Spreibruch during the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Mr. Franck applies the name “arch-sewing” to this particular 
technique and it is his contention that without a knowledge of this technique 
the art of hand bookbinding is incomplete. Aside from binding books in all 
types of leather, Peter Franck has achieved real distinction in the marbling of 
paper, in which field he has been most successful in his choice of colors for the 
matching of various leathers; in every instance his combinations of leather and 
marbled paper have been exceedingly pleasing and satisfying in both durability 
and artistic result. 

To Peter Franck the binding of books has been more than a source of liveli- 
hood — it has been the mainspring of existence itself. He has always striven to 
create bindings sound in their technical perfection and beautiful in their con- 
ception. In the acquisition of one of his fine bindings the book collector pur- 
chases an integral part of the artist’s own personality, for he imparts to his work 
a marked degree of proficiency and appropriateness of materials and design 
that are the product of conscientious thoroughness and patience born of ideal- 
ism. Mr. Franck possesses the rare, intangible attributes that are so essential in 
lasting craftsmanship; after fifty years of binding books it may well be stated 
that Peter Franck ranks high among the foremost bookbinders of the world. 
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SYMBOLISM and TRADEMARKS 
ISABELLE BENNETT MONROE 


TRADEMARKS are not a product of modern stream-lined advertising. In fact, 
advertising, with its miles and miles of wordage, tends to conflict with the real 
purpose of a trademark, which is the convevance of an idea or message through 
a single simple ideograph. 

Our present-day marks are almost the last vestige of what was once a wide- 
spread symbolism. They have an ancient and honorable heritage dating back 
thousands of years. Before written language developed, symbolic designs served 
as a medium of expression. The first marks crudely inscribed on wood, stone, or 
papyrus conveyed a meaning far beyond the idea of the object depicted. A 
dove was not merely a bird; it stood for the Holy Spirit. A white feather, found 
in a game-cock’s tail, was not just an indication of impure strain; it represented 
cowardice. This visual delineation of ideas was man’s first step on the road to 
culture. 

It is interesting to note how the Chinese have retained the same mode of 
expression through the years; whereas the Western peoples have discarded 
drawings in favor of words. The Chinese language remains largely pictorial. 
Objects, actions, and thoughts are portrayed by conventionalized pictures. 

No one knows exactly when the first marks were used. Archeologists digging 
in the ruins of early Egyptian and Assyrian cities of 6000 B.c. are said to have 
discovered bricks and pottery which bore some distinctive mark or design. Gold 
and silver ornaments of the early Romans, as well as containers for creams and 
ointments used by Roman apothecaries, were likewise identified. 

Natural phenomena in their simplest forms, such as the sun, moon, and stars, 
were found among the early marks. Later, as economic life became more diverse, 
many forms of flora and fauna, birds, animals, flowers, and fruits, were adopted. 
Some were allegorical representations of religious significance. The peacock. 
with the yearly renewal of its lovely plumage, symbolized the Resurrection; the 
pelican, Love and Sacrifice; the human hand stood for Fidelity and Labor. Geo- 
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TRADEMARKS 


metric figures, forerunners of the use of letters, took the form of circles, tri- 
angles, and crosses. The swastika, which we know as the emblem of Nazi 
Germany, is actually a form of cross found in ancient Sanskrit, and signifies 
“well being.” 

An artisan identified his work with some distinctive mark which, if his work 
gained public approval and acclaim, soon became a symbol for fine craftsman- 
ship. Various trades formed separate guilds to enforce the use of marks as a 
protection against imitation and forgery. At a time when most people were 
illiterate, signs were more important than words. Merchants and traders thus 
identified their establishments and wares. One of these symbols has come down 
through the years in its original form, the three golden balls as the sign of a 
pawnshop. The Medici family in Italy used the balls as a crest, first, in the 
practice of alchemy and medicine, then, later, when they became famous as 
money lenders. 

To a weary and hungry traveler, a red lion, a black horse, or a golden bunch 
of grapes meant bed and board, for these signs were employed to indicate inns 
and hostelries. The ivy bush was also once the common emblem of taverns, and 
of private houses where wines and spirits could be obtained. 

The craze for antiques has led indirectly to a revival of interest in old trade- 
marks. Articles of silver, pewter, pottery, rare books, and manuscripts in many 
cases can be authenticated and dated only by means of the markings they carry. 

Watermarks on paper are among the oldest trademarks of which a great deal 
is known. Papermarks came to be designated as watermarks since it was possible 
to produce them on paper only when in a very wet condition. The first marks 
were made by bending metal wire into various simple shapes and fastening 
these objects to the mold on which the paper was formed. Thus, the wire left 
its impression on the wet sheet of paper, causing the fibers to be thinner along 
its course. 

Examples of watermarks have been found on paper made in Italy and France 
seven hundred years ago. Literally hundreds of designs were in use as early 
as the fourteenth and fifteenth century. Historians have often been able to place 
the date of a manuscript or the events mentioned therein from the water im- 
print on the paper. 

Silver marking as practiced during the Middle Ages was trademarking carried 
to its highest level. The Goldsmiths’ Guild of London originated the practice of 
stamping gold and silver articles at the Goldsmiths’ Hall as a proof of genuine- 
ness. Hence, the term “hall mark.” A host of modern marks have their origin 
in the coats of arms and the symbols of heraldy of medieval times. The custom 
of bearing an individual mark upon a shield probably began at a time when 
body armor and the closed helmet made some outward form of identification 
necessary, so that on the battlefield, friend could be distinguished from foe. 

Another form of trademark was the printer’s mark, which was an ornamental 
figure or inscription used as a tailpiece in books of former years. Modern 
printers and publishers place a similar decoration on the title page. 

Mention should be made of marks of ownership, for they, too, are historic 
ancestors of trademarks. For instance, the use of cattle brands is reported back 
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in the twelfth century. Timbermarks were notched on trees claimed by individual 
owners. The crown device, cut roughly with the strokes of an axe, indicated 
Royal ownership. The Broad Arrow was and still is the sign used by the British 
Government to mark its property. 

Japanese houses, as a carry-over from the past, are marked by signs rather 
than by numbers and names. 

The symbolic designs and marks of yesterday were brought forth in the high 
tradition of personal achievement. Despite the refinements in culture and eco- 
nomic life which the machine age has brought, our best trademarks do not often 
surpass the old ones in graphic directness and simple clarity of expression. 


Modern Trademarks 


The industrial era, ushered in by the invention of the cotton gin, tended to 
have a stifling effect upon symbolic expression and the development of good 
trademarks. Realism wanted to say all and leave nothing to the imagination. 
Fortunately, the abstract matters with which industry itself has to deal have 
resisted this deadening influence. Elements like electricity, atomic power, radar, 
gas, and air conditioning can be depicted so much more clearly and concisely in 
symbols than in any other way. 

Some trademarks, exhibiting too realistic a tendency, are downright bad as 
symbols; others are dull and undistinguished. However, there are many beauti- 
fully simple insignia that convey a meaning to anyone who looks at them. 

Trademarks are not necessarily pictorial insignia. They take many forms, such 
as geometric figures, conventional designs, letters or initials, distinctive names, 
words, or even styles of writing. To be really useful, they must be flexible 
enough to adapt themselves to many media, metal, leather, plastics, glass, wood, 
paper, textiles, and even oranges and nuts. 

Most devices that catch the eye and arouse curiosity have interesting stories 
behind them. Consequently there has been evolving over a period of years a body 
of trademark lore. Antiquarians and historians would regard these “legends” too 
new or too crassly commercial for consideration. But already different versions 
of some trademark stories exist, as each new re-telling of the tale has added 
colorful details, and fiction has improved upon fact — all to the enrichment of 
the “trademarkana” of tomorrow. 

Let us look at a few marks whose artistic conception and background histories 
make them especially good samples of commercial symbolism. 


This design is used to identify materials made by the 
Bakelite Corporation. The word “Bakelite” is derived from 
the name of its inventor, Dr. Leo Hendrik Baekeland. What 
appears to be a figure eight on its side is the numerical sign 


for infinity or unlimited quantity and is used to symbolize ot 
the infinite number of uses for these products. 

The inspiration for a suitable trademark for Old Dutch CoO 
Cleanser finally came from a picture of a little Dutch scene ousnn aenen 


with a Holland Goose Girl embossed in the corner of the 
frame. She was chasing a flock of geese from the stone walk. BAK ce Li T e 
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As Holland is known the world over for its cleanliness, it 
was thought the Dutch Girl would be an appropriate feature 
of a trademark. It had all the essentials of human interest, 
strength, and simplicity. The figure of the Holland Girl was 
altered into that of a Dutch matron, and the general scheme 
set up in red, yellow, and blue. 

It was in 1840 that Peter Ballantine called for a tumbler 
of his newly ripened brew. He took one drink to test for 
Purity, set his glass down; took another drink to test for 
Body; and a third to test for Flavor. When the empty glass 
was carried away, he saw the three moisture rings on the 
table before him and a trademark was born. Ever since this 
device has stood for Ballantine’s beer and ale. 

An ancient and mystical device known as the monad made 
its debut as trademark of the Northern Pacific Railroad at 
the 1893 World’s Fair. One of the Company’s officers visited 
the Korean exhibit at the Fair, liked the design on the Korean 
flag and decided that, with slight modification, it was the 
answer to the Company’s needs. The monad has a complex 
metaphysical explanation, so suffice it to say briefly that it 
symbolizes light and darkness, force and matter, motion and 
rest, fire and water — substances and forms which combined 
constitute the universe. Trout Creek in Yellowstone National 
Park forms in its course a natural monad design. Since the 
Northern Pacific serves that section, this freak of nature is 
an unusual coincidence. 

This red star is the emblem of Macy’s, the world’s largest 
department store. It is said to have originated from an inci- 
dent when the store’s founder, R. H. Macy, was a seafaring 
man over a century ago. On a voyage from the East, his ship 
was badly battered and blown from its course by a tropical 
hurricane, and was brought safely to port only because the 
captain set his course by a certain star. Later the star became 
Macy’s omen of good luck and a symbol of the high prin- 
ciples upon which he founded his business. 

Trademarks seldom, if ever, become famed as museum 
masterpieces, but once in a while a work of art becomes 
noted as a trademark. The most familiar example is “La 
Belle Chocolatiere” by the Swiss artist Jean Etienne Liotard, 
which for years has been the symbol for Baker’s cocoa and 
chocolate. This painting depicts Babette Baldouf, daughter 
of an impoverished Viennese knight. The story goes that in 
the early 18th century she was working in a chocolate shop, 
the first of its kind in Vienna. One day Prince Dietrichstein 
came in to try the then newly discovered beverage. He lost 
no time in falling in love with the pretty waitress. The 
romance blossomed and the prince, as an engagement present, 
had her portrait painted as she had appeared when they first 
met. It was later hung in the Dresden Museum. 
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IRADEMARKS 


The Flying Red Horse, of Socony-Vacuum products, is 
Pegasus of Grecian mythology. He was a winged horse of 
great speed and power who was used by one Bellerophon in 
his battle with a monster, the Chimaera. This trademark has 
been used in South Africa for nearly thirty years by the 
Vacuum Oil Company, but only until recently it was a white 
emblem on a red background, and known as “Pegasus.” 

This stalwart mountain goat is one of the most widely 
traveled of all trademark animals. His figure appears on many 
thousand freight cars and locomotives, as well as on other 
property of the Great Northern Railway. The railroad serves 
the Glacier National Park region where the mountain goat is 
a prominent part of the wild life. The present version, 
adopted in 1936, represents a simplification of the former 
design, and is based on a model sculptured in wood by John 
Clark, part Indian grandson of the famous Montana fur 
trader, Malcom Clark. 

The mark of the National Biscuit Company also can be 
traced back to earlier times. It is called a mound and was 
adapted from a medieval printer's mark by the president of 
the Company around the turn of the century, a Mr. Green 
who was a collector of rare books. The oval in the printer's 
mound was originally a circle to represent the world and the 
cross on top signified man’s redemption. Mr. Green saw in 
the design a symbol of National Biscuit’s early efforts to 
raise trade standards. 

The story back of the Shell Oil mark suggests the romance 
of distant lands. At the beginning of the 19th century there 
lived in London a curio dealer. One day his children went 
to the seashore and idly began decorating their lunch boxes 
with shells and objects from the beach. When they arrived 
home they showed their handiwork to their father. He was 
immensely pleased, for they had given him an idea. There- 
after shell-trimmed boxes became part of his stock and 
immediately gained popularity. The curio shop prospered 
and expanded. It began to import wares from abroad and 
even sent shell buyers to the Orient for mother-of-pearl. 
Gradually, as business grew, other lines were added, such as 
copra, silk, oil. In 1897, as an outgrowth of an obscure little 
curio shop, the Shell Transport and Trading Company came 
into existence. 

Aunt Jemima looks like a mammy cook from way down 
South, and, so legend says, that is indeed what she was in 
real life. It is related that before the Civil War, her master 
owned a large plantation in Louisiana on the Mississippi, 
which was famed far and wide for its gracious hospitality 
and fine food. No small share of the credit for this reputation 
can be given to Aunt Jemima who presided over the kitchen. 
One of her most famous dishes was, of course, pancakes. 
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The trademark of the International Printing Ink division 
of the Interchemical Corporation is a good example of a 
simple use of initial letters so effectively arranged and de- 
signed that the public has come to know the company and 
refer to its inks as “IPI” rather than use the full title. The 
lower case letters in red were first used as paragraph sep- 
arators and found immediate appeal. After some revision and 
refinement, its form was standardized as it appears today. 

The calligraphic style of the Elizabeth Arden signature 
mark gives an air of feminine distinction to the preparations, 
stationery, and advertisement on which the name of the 
originator appears. In this instance, the design is perhaps 
better attuned to the subject than would be the case with 
more formal lettering, type, or illustration. 

In 1921 the Scott Paper Company developed a commercial! 
motion picture portraying the entire process of ScotTissue 
towel manufacturing. It began with the spruce forest and 
carried through every important phase of production down 
to the washroom debut of the product itself. In search for 
a title for the film, inspiration produced “The Absorbing 
Story of Thirsty Fibre.” Thirsty Fibre was then character- 
ized as a tall, slender, fuzzy man in topper and tails with a 
walking stick, striding on long legs to an oasis where he 
might quench his insatiable thirst. From this beginning, 
Thirsty Fibre has walked into many lives, and now appears 
as the trademark on four of the Company’s nine products. 

The original trademark of White Rock Mineral Water is 
actually a reproduction of a painting “Psyche at Nature's 
Mirror,” by a German artist Paul Thumann. It was on exhi- 
. Thirsty Fibre bition during the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, where it 

ices esis was seen by the Company’s officials. They were much im- 
pressed by the picture and decided to acquire rights to it as 
a trademark. ‘‘Psyche” has since been streamlined. 

The Fisher coach insignia was chosen because it repre- 
sented the best in coach-craft in pre-automobile days. This 
coach is a composite of two Napoleonic coaches; one used 
at the coronation of Napoleon; the other at his marriage to 
Marie Louise of Austria. One was simple, the other ornate. 
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The Belgian Book 


JAN-ALBERT GORIS 


THE EXHIBITION of The Belgian Book recently displayed at The New York 
Public Library was intended primarily to show the development of Belgian 
typography in the last decade. The splendid examples of fifteenth and sixteenth 
century printing lent by The New York Public Library from its own very rich 
fund served only as an introduction to show the continuity in the efforts of 
Belgian printers to achieve the highest standard in their craft. 

Belgians are voracious readers and insist on well-printed books. Their tastes 
are influenced by surrounding countries. The Flemings are accustomed to the 
excellent printing of the Dutch, and the French-reading public in Belgium often 
avoids buying the usual cheap Paris editions, investing in copies of popular 
novels on special paper. There are countless bibliophiles in Belgium, those who 
really read and enjoy the books they buy and those who carefully stow them 
away as a safe investment. 

As in other artistic domains, typography in Belgium was and still is to a cer- 
tain extent dominated by tradition. The standards set by the archtypographer 
Christopher Plantin are still the criteria to a great number of people. For in- 
stance, the city of Antwerp in its publications on solemn occasions never resorts 
to modern typography but carefully uses the Plantin formulas, even at times 
the very material of the Plantin House. Important books on historical subjects 
often follow the same trend. 

The revival and renovation of Belgian typography is coincidental with the 
renaissance of Belgian literature. Both events are also correlated, for the modern- 
istic writers who came to the fore in 1880-1890 insisted on beautiful printing, 
on careful illustration, and rejected the classical formulas. Some of them made 
their own layouts or designed the covers of their books themselves. 

A definite change came over Belgian typography after the first World War. A 
Flemish poet, Paul van Ostayen, inflicted on a small printer of Antwerp his 
book of poems called Bezette Stad (City Occupied). It is a printer’s nightmare, 
for the type tries to follow what is said in the text. A poem on rain literally 
streams down the page in an oblique direction and on a few occasions the 
“rhythmical typography” was pushed to such extremes that the poor man gave 
up and had the pages reproduced by line cut. This though was a unique ex- 
ample of violent extremism. In general, however, the layout and the illustration 
of books became very personal and extremely forceful in style. 

The illustrated books written in French, although akin in their general appear- 
ance to the Paris editions, followed the forceful style of the Flemish books. 

Since 1920 a great effort has been made by the State to improve the art of 
printing. Henry van de Velde, one of the fathers of modern architecture and 
interior decoration who had spent most of his adult life in Germany, returned 
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to Belgium and was put in charge of an Institute devoted to applied art. In his 
youth he had made drawings for the cover of a famous avant-garde revue. Van 
de Velde and his successor Herman Teirlinck organized courses in typography 
and book illustration and their pupils have printed some remarkable editions. 
Their examples influenced the teaching of typography throughout the land, as 
did the initiative of private individuals who organized schools for applied art, 
the most dynamic being Roger Avermaete in Antwerp. One of the most gifted 
typographic artists, Jos Leonard, was appointed inspector of the technical schools 
where he has exerted a considerable influence. 

Belgian typography today covers a wide field. Children’s books are numerous 
and excellently designed and illustrated. Books on art, especially reproductions 
of old menuscripts, are one of the great achievements of Belgian printing. The 
popular novel is well printed and artistic care is usually given to books of verse. 
The religious printings, missals, breviaria, and Bibles are still Belgian favorites. 
A great deal of Belgium’s typographical production is destined for export. Books 
are printed for the famous N. R. F., one of the most significant publishing houses 
of France. Spanish textbooks and scientific works are printed for Peru and other 
Latin American countries. On the whole, Belgian printing is prosperous and 
constantly enterprising. 

To define its character one would have to take an average between the French 
and the Flemish books, which results in a mixture of classical inspiration and 
bold, daring modernism, always tempered by a perfect technical knowledge and 
an inborn sense of proportion. 





Christopher Plantin's printer's mark 
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A CHILD’S ALPHABET. Illustrated by Grace Gabler. Penguin Books Ltd. Printed in 
offset litho by W. S. Cowell with 31 pp. of illustrations and drawn lettering on Jacobean 
Offset Cartridge by A. H. James & Co. 32 pp. 854” x 71%" x YY". 1s. 


Perhaps the most distinguished example of colour decoration which has yet appeared 


in a ninepenny paper-backed book. 








British 59 Books 


VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


Epiror's Nore: Since 1928 British and American books bave been annually 
rounded up for critical inspection as examples of design and craftsmanship, with 
fifty selected as exemplifying the best in intelligent design, good production, and 
fair value. Before 1939 the British Fifty were collected, selected, and shown by 
the First Edition Club in London. In 1944 the National Book League of Britain 
was challenged by the American Institute of Graphic Arts to revive the annual 
exhibition, and in 1945 the tlle of the exhibition was changed to “Exhibition of 
Book Design, 1946," with fifly-nine items included. These books were displayed 
at the New York Public Library during November, and al the opening Mr. 
Weybright presented the following observations. 


THIS is the last exhibition of books produced under the very worst conditions 
of wartime austerity. Most of these volumes were laid out and the type selected 
in the period between the Normandy Invasion and the collapse of Germany — at 
a time when every designer of British books knew that he could count on only 
utility production. 

Practically all of the books were planned for the common reader and priced 
within reach of his purse. The leveling down of many old-time standards of style, 
monotonous and uncomfortable as the experience was for the prosperous, meant 
for the first time that common folks had their rightful share of many things — 
including certain kinds of reading matter. English publishers who could have 
used their paper quotas for more opportunistic projects confessed to me many 
times during the war that, for the first time in their lives, they were able to pub- 
lish what they wanted to publish. Money in the pockets of the working classes 
of England meant that the working classes could, and did, buy good books. The 
British Army became a veritable people’s university. 

The seller’s market brought out something a little better than the best. Writers 
were called up — to the colors, or to the manifold public relations activities of the 
war. Editors vanished into the top secret mysteries of the war machine. Book 
designers were swept into the hush-hush of psychological warfare. The pub- 
lisher, practically without a staff, stubbornly and happily steered his course 
toward something sublimely British. 

Lest it sound as if the whole publishing industry was suddenly set free to do 
as it liked, and fetch forth the books it longed to print in an atmosphere so 
devoid of the caution of the counting room as to be thought Bohemian, I should 
like to tell you a little about the physical circumstances under which the fifty-nine 
books were conceived and produced. They are the last of the wartime output. 
They were manufactured in 1945. The publisher, often functioning as editor as 
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CHOIR MUSIC TO THE DEATH OF 
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2. TECHNIQUE 
THE RHYTHMIC TECHNIQUE 


| 

| he gist of the rhythmic technique can be studied in a 
| familiar phrase of Merbecke 

| 





“tind loake for here sar-tte ~ tion of the dad 
! | EXamPLe 14. From The Booke of Common Praier Noted 


Accent in a musical phrase such as this is assured in three ways: a 
long note acquires accent if surrounded by shorter notes: a high 
note takes accent if placed in the midst of lower notes (and vrce 
versa: and in the ending or cadence the last note tends to be 
xcented because of the harmony, implied or heard. Thus we see 
accents on look, for, -rec-, dead. Look gets its accent from the pre- 








NG, NAME OF THIS COUNTY liminary run up the scale. It is followed immediately by another 
r. Admittedly Northampton accent, this time the result of length, on the word for. Such pairs of 
boot and shoe trade in England contiguous accents are common in Fnglish; a good exampie is 
ther claims to distinction and } found in psalm 48 
anty of **spires and squires."” 1 The hill of Zion is a farr place, the joy of the whole earth: upon 
wart 1 it adjoins the Sok the north side lieth the city of the great king, God is well known 
), which was detached from it in in her palaces as a sure refuge 
sand now Constitutes a separat 


Merbecke’s accent on for acts like @ spring-board for the con- 
atenation of short, quick syllables following it. Notice the second 
run, this time further up the scale, on the re-sur- to the accented 
rec-, got by length and pitch. In speech for would not be stressed 
sung, the phrase is better with an accent here, unless the singer 


les wide. Its greatest width is ab. 
ne ot Watling St 








s. Rivers oun 
Warwickshire Avon and the Welland 
into the Severn and the Wash respectively; at the south 








i re dwelt for two beats on /ook. But sung thus not only would it lose 
end the Cherwell, which tlows into the Thames, and the Ouse with much of its rhythmic point and charm but unanimity would be 
some of its tributaries, also the Nene, both of which rivers tlow more difficult. Merbecke, at any rate, felt otherwise; he was « 
Hv inte the Wast | musician as well as en orator and realised the tame musical effect 
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ROUND THE SHIRES. By Martin S. Briggs. Herbert Jenkins Ltd. Printed by William 
Ciowes & Sons in Perpetua 12 pt. on White Cartridge. Bound by William Clowes & Son. 
164 line illustrations printed with text. Blocks by the Practical Etching Service. xii plus 
308 pp. 834” x 54%" x YY". 15s. 


With the decided exception of the jacket this is a harmonious book. 


THE SINGING CHURCH: An Outline History of the music sung by choir and people. 
By C. Henry Phillips. Faber & Faber Ltd. Printed by Robert MacLehose & Co. in Walbaum 
11 on 12 pt. on A. M. Antique Wove. Bound by James Burn & Co. Half-tone illustrations 
(nine subjects) printed by the Shenval Press on Double-Sided Art. Blocks by W. F. 
Sedgewick. 280 pp. 834” x 554” x 4”. 1s. 


A thoroughly “thought out” book, noteworthy for the typography and drawing of the 
musical illustrations, and for the fitting of chapter initials. 


well, had in all likelihood been blitzed a couple of times. He was probably sleep- 
ing several nights a week on a cot in his office or at fire-watching headquarters. 
He and all his staff were taxed ten shillings in the pound — fifty per cent — and 
rationed so strictly that even the erstwhile most elegant were pretty threadbare 
by the time they were viewing the books in this exhibition through the press. 
Mails were slow. British publishing was physically isolated from the rest of 
the world. 

This exhibition should eventually be more memorable than collections of 
fancier volumes done with painstaking care by skilled craftsmen for more luxuri- 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE LABORATORY 
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to the work of Vermeer of Delft and the 3t 
artists Who must be grouped round him we are dealing $5 
with pictures of a difierent kind ’ i e 


















































The descriptive paket r artists I have been discussing were con- 
cemed with describing their familiar experience of everyday lit , : % . ts 
Tt was this ve. ene t constituted their jumping-off board and ¢ > 
their main pre first established ." Pe 
he figure mut round “tay 
them as much of a the hi , j =" \. 
tive purpose; they h concer ther t ¥ 
selves with the picture sthetic problem; and, in fact, } sn 
from the architectural } Y Tones 
1 have indicated, often i eicsaee — ad ne 
the surroundin a aon had a pic - pats - : mee prabartie 
ption which ow that of the intelectual pictur- ae : 
« coque painters on the one hand and that of Rembrandt on the other — | ee von ye a vgs oe seas for qe agers ree “ cabanas 18 " 
but, of course, even in Van Ostade's pictures the social description Wer me eens og lh eicnais haa uae es, and particularly 
provides the jumping-off point and remains the central preoecupation Comonnnes er pga = . ; ; 
throughout the work € or photographing the patterns ser 
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DUTCH PAINTING. By R. H. Wilenski. Faber & Faber Ltd. Printed by the Shenval 
Press in Bell 12 pt., 1 pt. leaded, on Basingwerk Parchment D. E. White. Bound by James 
Burn & Co. Illustrations in four-colour half-tone and monochrome half-tone printed on 
Double-Sided Art. Blocks by Sun Engraving Co. and Waterlow & Sons. 196 pp. 
6” x 934" x 5%". 30s. 

The typographic style has been closely reasoned and results in a pleasantly readable 
page. Good colour illustrations. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN ENGINEERING. By C. H. S. Jupbolme. Faber & Faber Ltd. 
Printed by Robert MacLehose & Co. in Times New Roman 11 pt., 2 pt. leaded, on Basing- 
werk Parchment, white. Bound by James Burn & Co. 188 half-tone and 73 line illustrations 
printed by the Shenval Press on Double-Sided Art. Blocks by John Swain & Son. xv plus 
276 pp. 714” x 95%" x 5K". 42s, 

Clarity and distinction in a technical book containing many diagrams and _half-tone 
plates. Interesting binding. 


ous times. It is needless to point out something of the educational impulse which 
went into these volumes. It is apparent that more of them were written to inform 
than to entertain. It is also apparent that, in designing them, the designers, typog- 
raphers, and publishers felt under no necessity to strain for effect. The subtlety of 
British restraint, self-restraint, is obvious to anyone familiar with British pub- 
lishing. By Continental or American standards, they are plain. But how beautiful, 


homely, distinguished, is the plainness that grows out of the honest texture of 
British life itself. 
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EDITIONS DE LUXE continued to be produced by the French throughout the 
war years, notwithstanding countless discouraging difficulties and restrictions. A 
collection of seventy-five of the best of these volumes, acquired during American 
occupancy, have recently been exhibited at the Detroit Public Library. 

Constantly in the tired Paris of 1944 and 1945 I was astounded to find that the 
artistic flame burned so high in some French writers, publishers, and artists in 
spite of the privations and the ugliness of war. “Of course we have our little 
difficulties,” the Comte de Masclary, director of the Editions de la Galerie 
Charpentier, once said. “The electricity is off half the time, and then the presses 
can’t run. There’s no coal, and the men’s hands get stiff from the cold. Finding 
suitable paper and getting a truck to transport it sometimes seems impossible, 
but we manage.” It is almost incredible that under such conditions, plus hunger 
and occupation of the city by the enemy, publications of enduring beauty could 
be turned out, but they were. 

A lavish use of rich illustrations has long been a feature of French editions de 
luxe. The most artistic books usually are brightened by lithographs, gouaches, 
dry points, water colors, or etchings. These are often first printed in black and 
white, then colored by hand. Outstanding French artists consider book illustra- 


Frontispiece and title-page of La Belle Amour. Water colors by Dignimont, one of 
France's great book illustrators 
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tion an appropriate field for their talents. The artist is given a wonderful 
opportunity as books are not bound by the publishers in France but are sold 
with paper covers. 

Most of the fine French editions contain the works of established authors — 
Verlaine, Baudelaire, Gautier, de Vigny, de Maupassant. Naturally the publishers 
hesitate to risk a lot of money on an unknown. 

The editions are very limited — ordinarily 500 to 2,000 copies. The copies are 
numbered, finely printed on very select paper, and often expensive. The price 
for one book published by Daragnés was 60,000 francs, or $1,200 before the 
devaluation of the franc. The average is somewhere between 800 and 2,000 
francs, that is $16 to $40 when the franc was 50 to the dollar. Prices are more 
reasonable at the present rate of exchange — 120 to the dollar. 

These small editions are ordinarily sold out in a few days. The French love 
beauty, and besides there is a practical reason. Inflation continually grows in 
France. Many people feel that it is better under such conditions to hold onto 
something tangible in preference to bank notes. So they invest in art objects, 
including books. 

France has long valued the things of the spirit above those of the body. That’s 
why men everywhere have considered her one of the most civilized nations in 
the world. The high quality of her book publishing, in spite of a war fought on 
her soil and occupation by the enemy, is one good indication to us that the 
French spirit is still very much alive. 
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From Le Passion de N.S. Jésus Christ. Printed and illustrated by 7. G. Daraqnés, considered one of 
the best printers in Paris. In thirty years be has illustrated over one bundred volumes 
and printed a great many more. 


The Cahiers de la Table Ronde are rich looking works which contain a varied feast: pieces by well 
known writers, French and foreign, with typography in impeccable taste; reproductions of drawings 
and gouaches by prominent French artists; and even sheets of music signed by the composer. 






































Ruth Reeves’ 
MODERN CHRISTMAS CARDS 


PAUL McPHARLIN 


THE Christmas card came into general use only so late as the 1870's. Yet it is 
now entrenched, with all the inertia of traditionalism, as a popular art. It is 
sent by habit and printed by rote. When there is a sweating for novelty in its 
production — at the beginning of this century it was sometimes engrossed on 
celluloid or birch bark, as it has more recently been given over to scotty dogs 
and other examples of the inapropos — everybody is uncomfortable. There can 
only be two sorts of Christmas iconography: the religious, Nativity scenes, 
angels, and so forth; and the secular, Santa Claus, gifts, and jollification, stage 
coaches, plum puddings, and family reunions. Treated with literalism these sub- 
jects wear thin. And mostly they are so treated. Therefore it is as inspiriting as 
a resurgence of holiday excitement to come upon the Christmas cards of Ruth 
Reeves, properly traditional in subject, but interpreted in the idiom of modern art. 

They have rich colors and a lot of them. They are well printed on luxurious 
paper. They are, in short, worthy successors to the exquisite chromolithographed 
cards of Louis Prang, for which designs were made by Elihu Vedder and other 
competent artists of the 1880's. If it were possible to disseminate them as widely 
as the vacuous cards that are carried by the dime stores, many would be bought 
for their gaiety of pattern and lush appearance by people who would say, if 
asked, that they didn’t like modern art. 

The problem of distribution for a good card is thorny. If it is carefully printed 
in more than the usual three or four colors its initial production cost is high. It 
must capture the mass market at once to be practicable. But in order to storm this 
market it must get by thousands of stationery and candy store proprietors, gift 
shop operators, and department store buyers, with little enough discrimination 
of their own and a complete cynicism as to their customers’. Knowing, as we do, 
that Christmas cards are an involuntary reflex, these business people do nothing 
to jolt the buyer. How, then, can a good card make its way in the hard world? 

Samuel Golden, mainspring of the American Artists Group, consulted Rock- 
well Kent, Adolph Dehn, Harry Wickey, and Carl Zigrosser in 1934, not to 
ponder this problem so much as to find ways and means of selling American 
contemporary artists to the man who didn’t know much about art but knew 
what he liked when he saw it. The Christmas card, it occurred to this council, 
would be a wonderful way of getting a painting or a print off the gallery wall and 
into the home of this man, who in America was numbered by millions. It was 
a brilliant idea, as subsequent developments have shown. A pleasant Kent, Dehn, 
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Ruellan, or Speicher was put before the camera, reproduced by printing as faith- 
fully as possible, reduced to a card, and sold for a dime or a quarter. This was 
popularization with a will. But even when these estimable contemporary artists 
painted or etched subjects that floated with the current of Christmas card pic- 
tures, they were still sufficiently different to worry the store for fear they might 
jolt the buyer. The American Artists Group has had an uphill pull, convincing 
everybody that its cards were really as nice as they looked. After a dozen years 
of hard selling, extensive publicity, and righteous crusading, these cards are be- 
ginning to get around. But don’t expect to pick one up at your neighborhood 
drugstore; it may not yet have heard of the Group. 

A successful card in the mass market, according to Mr. Golden, may be ex- 
pected to sell two million; but he is content when one of the Group cards sells 
fifty thousand. He is hopeful for Ruth Reeves’ designs, but doesn’t expect them 
to reach that class just yet. They can trickle into the field the Group has taken, 
whereas if they had their own way to make, an isolated line, they would have 
a slim chance. Whatever one may think of the prettier Group paintings that have 
fluttered through the mails via Christmas card, one can thank the enterprise for 
making Reeves cards possible. These were designed as Christmas cards, designed 
to be printed in rich, flat colors without the camera being given too much play in 
distorting them (for the printer’s ink is matched to the artist’s pigment by eye; 
the limitations of the four-color process halftone are disregarded when each color 
is isolated, sometimes to the number of nine, and printed separately; clear lines 
remain, unbroken and unweakened by the halftone screen). Best of all, they 
were designed not as illustrations, though some are indeed pictures that tell 
stories, but as patterns to lie in lively conformation upon the rectangle of paper. 

Ruth Reeves comes to the job of making Christmas card designs excellently 
equipped. You may know her as a textile designer, from your own dress or 
drapery material or the dancing pattern on the walls of Radio City Music Hall; 
but you may not know of her nine years of study and work in Paris or her re- 
search trips to collect textiles in Guatemala (Carnegie, 1935) and South America 
(Guggenheim, 1940). You may not know, either, that she was one of the insti- 
gators, and the first national supervisor, of the Index of American Design, that 
body of carefully-rendered color plates of American craftsmanship, which pro- 
vides a lasting monument to the WPA art project, and is now deposited in the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington. She is disciplined to the techniques of 
design and printing, and the history of design is at her fingertips. 

Last year her first set of Christmas cards was to be found exclusively at Saks’ 
Fifth Avenue shop in New York; it was presented as caviar. This year most of the 
first set can be found in any shop that carries Group cards, while another set 
has been prepared as Saks exclusives. Both sets are the same sort of designs, 
printed in the same way in the same profusion of color; only the first set, now 
generally released, has of course been reprinted in a much larger edition, and the 
colors, as is natural in a new mixing of ink, vary slightly in some cases; these 
variations may be corrections to bring the reproduction closer to the original. 
First editions are not necessarily the best. And in offset printing (the process 
used) a long run produces more satisfactory results than a short. 
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It is impossible to convey the effect of these cards in the black-and-white 
illustrations, so an actual card has been tipped in as well. Illustrations are 
mounted on folders of soft-hued, rough-textured, deckle-edged heavy paper. 
Many have a narrow border of contrasting smooth color or gilt paper. The 
colors in which the cards are printed are mat colors, without distracting gloss. The 
paper on which they are printed is also of flat antique texture; it does not have 
to be enamel stock because there is practically no use of screened areas. They 
are 6x 7” over all. 

Certain themes recur in Ruth Reeves’ designs; they are all stock Christmas card 
themes; but since a Christmas card is a popular manifestation, no matter how 
sophisticated its art, it need not strain for novelty; the “finish,” or craftsmanship, 
is more important than the content. She does a Nativity scene in a graceful, bal- 
anced composition, the figures of Mary and Joseph divided by a palmleaf tree 
and given movement by calligraphic enclosing lines as an abstract painter would 
arrange it; or she weaves them into a flowing texture of blue, turquoise, and 
shell-pink spots against a buff ground. She does Madonnas like peasant ikons 
in clear hues or brown ones over a gold underpainting; she seats a Duccio-like 
figure on a throne that rises into city skyscrapers and surrounds it with awed 
people in modern dress. 

Her ice-skaters are numerous; a couple in 1880 costume are seen through a 
window before which are holiday fruit and flowers, all in black, ochre, and ver- 
milion; skaters on the Rockefeller Center pond are treated as a chalk drawing or 
a decoupage. There are carolers in crimson and blue-black or bright hard-candy 
colors. Convivial groups emerge from dry-brush strokes of red, yellow, and blue; 
more realistically, children stand entranced before a toy Christmas crib, or visi- 
tors are welcomed at the wide door of a stone house that looks out upon a snow- 
covered mountainside, very like the artist’s own stone house and mountainside at 
New City. There is a mildly cubist still life of music, candle, tumbler, and book; 
a Christmas tree full of amusing things cut from an old mail-order catalogue; a 
bowing Santa Claus before a drop from a penny plain twopence colored theatre ; 
a reindeer constructed of curleycues in the manner of the old writing masters. 
In short, they are a dozen styles in a dozen cards. But all are bright, merry, and 
poised. They breathe Christmas. And none of them could have been done without 
the knowledge of what has been happening in the world of art for the past 
quarter century. 

It would be obvious to comment upon the versatility of these designs or the 
capability of the hand which makes them. These points will be at once evident 
to anyone seeing a set of the cards. The significant facts are that these cards, so 
well executed in the modern idiom, so well printed with the best of modern 
presswork, are being commissioned, not as a timid experiment but as a program 
to continue over several years, and distributed by an organization, the American 
Artists Group, well entrenched in the exacting Christmas card business, and 
strong enough to sell what it believes in. The Reeves cards, delightful in them- 
selves, may prove such a force in popularizing modern design that the field will 
widen to accept the work of many other lively contemporaries. 














JOHN JOHNSON 


C.B.E., M.A., Hon. D. Lite. 


Scholar — Printer — Architypographus 


JOHN JOHNSON, for twenty-one years Printer to the University of Oxtord, 
retired trom oftice on September 30, 1946, at the age of 64, and thus brought to 
a close a working career of unique variety and rare achievement. After ten years 
of Egyptian Civil Service and exploration, he became assistant secretary to the 
Delegates of the Oxford University Press in 1915, and during the next decade 
brought to the exacting business of publishing all the power of his tertile mind, 
his forceful personality, and his tireless energy. 

He was an originator of the now universal practice of illustrating history 
school books trom contemporary sources. This was a period of great expansion 
in the publications of the Press and much of the initiative in this development 
came from Johnson. It was not surprising that when the opportunity came the 
Delegates should have decided to give him wider scope for his great gifts and his 
powers of administration. He was appointed Printer to the University on the 
death of Mr. Frederick Hall in 1925, 

The main buildings (the third home of the Press) were then nearly one 
hundred years old. The compositors’ frames were still lit by open gas jets and 
the greater part of the composition was produced by hand under the traditional 
piece system. Typography was either undistinguished or distinguished by its 
degradation. Out-of-date Wharfedales were still in use in the machine room 
which drew its power from gas machines fed by producer plant. The time had 
come, as it must come to all old businesses, for the rejuvenation of administration 
and equipment. Lacking any practical knowledge of the printing crafts or of 
industry the new Printer began this great task, which might have daunted the 
most experienced technician. 

Fortunately, Johnson found a well-equipped bindery in being, and inherited 
plans for an extension to the composing department; he had friends in the print- 
ing industry; and above all he had the confidence of the Delegates. His work of 
reorganization was spread over a number of years. He brought new men into 
the departmental management, reorganized the order office and counting house, 
created a layout department, and extended the reading rooms. The composing 
room extension became a model Monotype department, Miehles and commutator 
motors replaced the old Wharfedales and gas engines, the stereo foundry was 
remodelled and re-equipped. And twice within his term of office the great printed 
sheet warehouse at Jordan Hill was extended and now covers nearly 100,000 
square feet. 

The technical excellence of the work of the Press in this period is largely due 
to Johnson’s meticulous attention to detail. Title-pages, preliminaries, margins and 
plates all came under his eye, and none could be printed without his approving 
initials. Advance copies of all books were critically examined and passed before 
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an edition was bound. He, probably more than any one of his time, would have 
satistied Moxon’s description of a Master Printer: “He is the Director of all the 
Workmen, he is the Base on which the Workmen stand, both for providing 
materials to work withal, and successive variety of directions how and in what 
manner and order to perform that work.”’ 

Johnson always declared that the reputation of the Press should not rest upon 
the magnificent production of exceptional editions, but upon a uniform good 
standard in all the work-a-day output for schools, universities, and the general 
reader, passing through its hands. It is upon this criterion that his own great 
reputation as a book printer rests. Nevertheless he printed many of outstanding 
merit. He produced, in collaboration with Bruce Rogers, the famous Oxford 
Lectern Bible. Other works tor which he was responsible were the beautiful 
Muirhead Bone Old Spain, printed for Macmillans, the magnificent Persian 
Survey in six volumes, and many others. He completed the great New Oxford 
Dictionary, which had been in the Press for fifty years, and the University marked 
the occasion by conferring on him its honorary degree of D. Litt. In 1930 he 
rounded off a work which had engaged him for many years when he himselt 
printed a volume for the Egypt Exploration Society, which he had edited, with 
the late Professor Hunt, reproducing and describing the important Theocritus 
papyrus he had discovered during his excavations in Antinoe in the winter of 
1913-14. Such a record must surely be without precedent in the whole history of 
discovery, scholarship, and printing. It is unlikely that any printer ever had a 
wider circle of friends, active in the trade, or associated with the trade, either 
closely or distantly, than had Johnson. 

His advice was sought by an ever-widening circle; his counsel and his help 
were generously given. His lectures, which were wide in their range and always 
carefully prepared, revealed his extensive knowledge of the trade and its history, 
his deep understanding of human nature, and his command of the English lang- 
uage. He was an early member, and for a term president, of the Double Crown 
Club, before which he read no fewer than four papers. His Dent lecture, ‘““The 
Printer, His Customers and His Men,” set out his philosophy of management, 
beautifully expressed, and had a wide circulation. Johnson initiated the remark- 
able series of Oxford Books on Bibliography, sharing the general editorship of 
it and the authorship of one volume in it Print and Privilege at Oxford to the 
Year 1760. This, the seventh volume of the series, has been published, by a 
happy coincidence, on the eve ot his retirement. 

A year before war was declared the Press was called upon by the Government 
to undertake the production of work for which it was singularly well adapted, and 
these demands increased until they engaged almost the whole capacity of the large 
staff and plant. Johnson’s part in this great war effort was recognized by the 
award of the C.B.E. The coming of peace brought the opportunity for retire- 
ment, and the close of his long working career came fittingly at a time which 
future historians will surely mark as the end and a beginning of two eras in our 
industrial history. 

But Johnson is still with us in spirit, devoting all his new leisure to the great 
collection of the ephemera of printing which he has been gathering for the Uni- 
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versity for many years, selecting, grading, labelling, cataloging. And this shall 
be the final and lasting monument to this many-sided career in our industry 
which has sustained the highest traditions of printing craftsmanship, made con- 
tribution to the philosophy of management, and added new riches to our historical 


records. —— CHARLES BATEY 


SANCTUARY OF PRINTING 


It is known to some of those who are conversant with the trends of printing and the habits 
of printers that the efforts of Dr. John Johnson in building up the Sanctuary of Printing 
have produced results which promise to be of lasting benefit, not only to members and 
dependents of the craft of printing, but, in some considerable measure, to historians, 
sociologists, psychologists, and, indeed, to all those who have to conduct research into 
events, fashions, customs, or any of the social and intellectual movements which have 
found expression in or received impetus from printed documents other than books. 

Dr. Johnson has proved himself to be a disinterested and adventurous collector, and no 
accumulator of quaintnesses or rarities for the sake of hoarding. He brushes up the fallen 
leaves for the benefit of research. He sees sermons in folders and books in bus tickets . . . 
It is appropriate, indeed, inevitable, that this Oxford collection should have been formed 
by a man who was interested in social history and who was an archaeologist before he 
became a printer, and learnt to respect what he is not afraid to call rubbish long ago whilst 
digging for scraps of Greek manuscripts in the dust heaps of ancient Egypt. 

The idea of the Sanctuary was a natural evolution with its germ in the University Press. 
During the reorganization of that famous printing “office,” he realized more and more the 
vitality of the tradition which had governed the Press for centuries, and his respect for 
those historic evidences grew as he worked. He preserved what was old and memorable 
together with what was old and useful. But, as his work proceeded, he was surprised to 
learn that in the equipment of the Press there was nothing approaching a complete collec- 
tion of Oxford printing. Oxford books existed in public and collegiate libraries and on 
private shelves, but few were preserved in the place where they were born. And it is not 
surprising that something more than regret was felt when it became known that Falconer 
Madan’s collection of Oxford printing had been sold to Yale University. The emigration 
to America of that invaluable assembly was a shock for Dr. Johnson from which he 
recovered by resolving to make good the loss. During the search he came across specimens 
of all kinds of Oxford printing, and they became the nuclei from which the collections 
in the Sanctuary at Oxford have grown. 

But here the relationship with the history of the Press ends. The Sanctuary is inde- 
pendent in its outlook, planned heroically by its founder and a few friends, and its object 
is to illustrate, not printing but social history, of which printing is an incident. 

The specimens are preserved in a room, specially furnished and equipped, in the Oxford 
Press building, and are arranged according to class and convenience in series of folders 
kept in boxes and drawers. The classes cover most of the main areas of typographic activity, 
beginning with bibliography and printing, which remain the most important sections, 
exhibiting as they do the history of printing in all its phases, with special attention to the 
development of books. — HOLBROOK JACKSON (Excerpts from Signature, No. 1) 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING: No. 16 


RICHMOND 


by Maxime Lalanne 


IN 1934 I wrote, “Maxime Lalanne’s strength lay in the grace and elegance of 
his work; his weakness in the lack of that intensity of feeling without which no 
| print can rise above the level of a bit of intellectual objectivity or a sound piece 
of craftsmanship.” Now, after twelve years more of living with and studying his 
prints, | would in no way alter this estimate other than to emphasize the 
“strength” and temper the “weakness.” It has been given to few artists to ex- 
perience the intensity of feeling of a Rembrandt, Diirer, Goya, or Meryon, and, 
within well-established limits and in his most creative mood, Lalanne felt deeply, 
if never passionately. Two qualities his work possessed to a degree unexcelled, | 
think, by that of any other etcher with the single exception of Whistler — grace 
and elegance, and a full appreciation of the true, inherent characteristics of the 
etched line. In most of his reproductive oeuvre, and in some of the rest, he was 
simply the fluent and accomplished craftsman, in such plates as “Richmond,” 
“The Banks of the Thames,” the Bordeaux quays in winter and summer, and 
many others both architectural and landscape, he was the real poet, attuned to 
nature’s every mood and aspect, wonderfully sympathetic and skillful in inter- 
preting each in terms of the bitten line. He could etch foliage with a freedom and 
charm possessed by few others in the whole history of the art. And if he altogether 
lacked Charles Meryon’s sombre imagination and penetrating spiritual feeling, 
Piranesi’s largeness and passion of conception in portraying architectural monu- 
ments, he could, and did, give us, in plate after plate, the picturesque old buildings 
lining the streets of a quaint French town with a loving sympathy for the beauties 
of mass, line, silhouette, texture, and light and shade, which have provided a 
rich heritage for all lovers of fine prints to share. 

A beautiful impression of the “Richmond,” a reproduction of which accom- 
panies this brief estimate, has hung for many years beside my work table. It 
shares, | think, with ‘““The Banks of the Thames” the honor of being the artist’s 
loveliest landscape plate, a worthy companion to Appian’s “Une Mare” which 
hangs beside it. Daily I see it, many times | have analyzed it by the strictest 
critical standards. For the benefit of anyone who may be interested to read this 
article I shall do so again. 

First, and basically, this print is richly endowed with the two elements which 
go to make up any work of art — the spiritual and the technical, the idea and 
the means taken to express it. In feeling it is sheer poetry —the mood of a 
warm, still summer day when nature seems to pause and breathe deeply. No 
breeze stirs the leaves that droop from the branches of the great tree at the 
right, or ruffles the glassy surface of the river beyond, in which every object 
floating upon it or lining its banks is reflected as in a mirror. No cloud moves in 
the shimmering sky that sheds a rich opaque light over all the land beneath. The 
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deep, velvetv shadows of the immediate foreground are echoed and balanced 
by the secondary values of the middle distance clump of foliage at the left, on 
the farther bank, and the thickly wooded hillside in the center, the latter fading 
off most beautifully into the hazy distance. In the brightly illuminated center of 
the picture a number of cows are grouped on the low, shelving bank, moving 
occasionally, heads drooping; out beyond, a couple of boats drift idly, occu- 
pants relaxed; tiny figures are dotted here and there on each side of the stream; 
life everywhere but with a minimum of movement, a maximum of repose. And 
everywhere warmth, light, beauty, and (that inescapable adjective when we 
think of Lalanne’s work) grace. Such is the “spiritual element” that I speak of, 
the idea behind the picture, a profound feeling for which was the motive that 
impelled the artist to make it. Similarly, the idea of wealth, luxuriance, formal 
elegance, is the one which dominates his beautiful “Aux Environs de Paris’’; 
that of mediaeval life which inspired and permeates his innumerable plates of 
ancient buildings. 

In discussing the spirit of this print | have touched on its compositional struc. 
ture, that basic element in pictorial expression without which no idea, however 
significant, can be graphically conveyed with intelligence and intelligibility, no 
matter how well chosen the individual words. In any picture — first feeling, then 
design, then technique. With these there is art; without them, nothing. And the 
vreatest of the three is feeling. 

Compositionally speaking (design), “Richmond” is faultless. Linear and tonal 
pattern — the skeleton of the design upon which all else rests — is there in every 
line and value; balance, or equilibrium, about a central axis, both horizontally 
and vertically, with the sum total of the elements on one side of each matching 
that on the other, is there; a graceful silhouette achieved by a wise relation of 
solid to void (“area cutting’), is there; volume is there; rhythm, emphasis, 
selection — all adjuncts to good design — are there. And all played upon so 
knowingly, so subtly, so rightly, that the resulting harmony seems to have been 
effected without effort and with complete naturalness. Picture making at its best. 

As to technique, that is, the actual business of drawing, biting, stopping out, 
printing, there is nothing to say about Maxime Lalanne’s etched work except 
to call attention to the perfection thereof. He was a master of the medium in the 
fullest sense of the word, and he knew its potentialities, the properties peculiar 
to it alone, and the manner in which mest effectively to develop and employ 
these, as only the true masters have. Not an etcher lives today who would not 
profit by a close study of his work. 

Lastly, a word to those lovers and collectors of tine prints whose purses, like 
the writer’s, will not permit of the acquisition of Rembrandts, Van Dycks, 
Meryons, Goyas, Whistlers, Zorns, and the other Greats. Seek out, acquire, 
study, know (and you will love) the best of the etchings of Maxime Lalanne. 
Eschew the commercially printed impressions that adorned the pages of various 
art periodicals of his day, find those he printed himself (he was as fine a printer 
as he was an etcher). If successful, your search will be well repaid, for you 
will reap therefrom a rich harvest of spiritual comfort and inspiration. 
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NEW YORK 

© Columbia University’s courses in graphic and 
related arts are popular and the classes are filled 
to capacity. Melvin Loos of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press teaches the fundamentals of print- 
ing and the preparation of manuscript for printing 
and publishing; Hans Alexander Mueller, the 
graphic processes of wood engraving, etching, 
and lithography; and Gerhard Gerlach, the 
fundamentals of hand binding. One of the most 
fascinating classes, according to the students, is 
Oscar Ogg’s course on calligraphy. The structure 
of our alphabet and the use of various calli- 
graphic and lettered elements is ably demon- 
strated by the author of The 26 Letters. 


© “Books on Printing (by all processes) and Re- 
lated Graphic Arts Subjects” is a small list, dis- 
tributed to its members by the Printing Industry 
of America, Inc. through the courtesy of New 
York Employing Printers Association, 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Geared with a view 
towards the practical student of the craft, the list 
contains many of the most concise and instructive 
books, the best of those available of hundreds 
examined in line with the objective to assemble 
a working library made up of manuals and other 
practical books that would be helpful to the 
average worker in the graphic arts. Arithmetic, 
binding, color, estimating, processes of repro- 
duction, history, ink, layout, lettering, manage- 
ment, paper, plate making, presswork, silk 
screen, and typography are a few of the subject 
headings of the list. The compilation was under- 
taken, late in 1945, at the request of the leading 
printer’s trade association of New South Wales 
to make up a memorial library to be dedicated to 
the Australian men and women of the graphic 
arts industry who served in the armed forces in 
World War II. 


{ Graphic Arts Summary, issued as a monthly 
news sheet by the Printing Industry of America, 
Inc., 719 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 


contains a useful checklist (Graphic Arts Index) 
of the leading articles on printing culled from 
printing trade journals and other periodicals on 
file at the Industry’s Research Library in Wash- 
ington. Vol. I, No. 1, appeared in January, 1946. 
This new educational-management service affords 
a quick review of current events, development, 
and trends in the industry. Moreover, it opens 
the rich facilities of the Research Library of 
Printing Industry of America, Inc. 


{ There is nothing precious about the old and 
neglected, though long respected, craft of callig- 
raphy. The Scribe, a new series of handwritten 
books, to be issued by the Archway Press, 14 
East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y., promises 
texts of Blake, Aesop, Thoreau, Housman, the 
Bible, and of Chinese folk tales, to be penwritten 
by such favorite calligraphers as Reynard Bie- 
miller, Philip Grushkin, George Salter, W. A. 
Dwiggins, Arnold Bank, and Jeanyee Wong. The 
volumes, designed to sell at $2 each, promise to 
represent the leisurely pace with which most of 
these classics were written. They expect to have 
an intimacy never attainable in the rigid medium 
of printing type. While calligraphy did not die 
with the coming of Gutenberg and extraordinary 
specimens of penmanship have come down to us 
through the ages, we wonder whether today’s 
function of calligraphy lies in the rewriting of 
whole texts, photomechanically reproduced, 
rather in the note of individuality it may add to 
typography.: The Scribe may be the answer to 
this puzzle and we are looking forward with 
interest to the first volumes. 


+ 


or 


"The Society of American Etchers had their 
thirty-first annual exhibition at the National 
Academy Galleries in New York. An astonishing 
array of contemporary work adorned the walls, 
with almost every “school of thought” repre- 
sented. Minna Citron, Sue Fuller, and William 
Stanley Hayter had been on the jury of admis- 
sion, with results that may have shocked some 
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of the more academic members. But President 
lohn Taylor Arms’ wisdom in “letting freedom 
ring” brought forth a show that was fresh and 
controversial enough to be of interest to all. At 
the same time, the eighth annual exhibition of 
Miniature Prints was holding forth on another 
floor. Its sole standard, both in its membership 
and its exhibition is quality, based on the funda- 
mental laws governing all art expression. While 
these laws should be the same for every type of 
art work, it seemed that the miniature prints 
were of a more intimate, academic, and re- 
strained variety than their larger and more 
radical brothers upstairs. Less violence on a 
small plate; less “school”; less “tendency.” Space 
or the lack of it may be the reason, though Hol- 
bein’s “Dance of Death,” 2 by 214 inches con- 
tains the most revolutionary message the early 
Renaissance ever received, on so small a surface. 


* Albert Schiller is sufficiently known in the 
world of printing for his typictures (we are not 
too happy about this new word), arrangements 
of type and printer's ornaments into pictorial 
designs. An article, entitled “Settings by Schil- 
ler” and written by Andrew J. Corrigan, ap- 
peared in Paper and Print, Vol. XIX, Nos. 2 & 3, 
London, 1946. Though printers have always 
played with type and whipped it into ornamental 
designs, from the earliest times (think of certain 
pages of Aldus’ Poliphilus, of other incunabula 
in which type matter has been set in the shape 
of crosses, chalices and vessels), it was not until 
1824 that a real typicture, in the Schiller sense, 
appeared on the title page to Johnson's TFypog 
rapbia. For seventeen years, Albert Schiller, cir- 
culated his jeux d'espril among his friends and 
those of his firm, the Advertising Agencies Ser- 
vice Co., in New York. All seventeen typictures 
are reproduced in Mr. Corrigan’s article. There 
is also an account of how many individual units 
of type or ornament go into the making of a 
certain composition. While their number is legion 
and the possibility of combinations unlimited, 
we Cannot quite see eye to eye with Mr. Corri- 
gan — impressed as we are — that Mr. Schiller 
is on the way to abstract expression. The 
typictures are all representational! It seems, how- 
ever, that would Mr. Schiller get away from 
such representations and confine himself to the 
abstract or 


non-objective, a new expression 


might be born, rather than a tour de force. 
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* The National Serigraph Society, 38 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y., excels in arranging 
exhibitions of its colorful members. The newly 
established Serigraph Quarterly, a four-page 
illustrated pamphlet solely devoted to the seri- 
graph and containing articles by print authori- 
ties and artists on the “new” craft (once so 
pertinently called silk screen), provides a valu- 
able source of reference material. There are not 
too many books on the serigraph and its process. 
Demand in libraries for such literature is steadily 
growing. The Serigraph Quarterly, selling at $1 
for the annual subscription, may fill that need 
until another authority, or Mr. Biegeleisen him- 
self, will present us with an up-to-date new text- 
book on the craft. The National Serigraph Soci- 
ety also offers comprehensive evening courses, 
designed for the layman, student, teacher, and 
professional artist. Like grandmother’s china 
painting, the serigraph needs the smallest space 
for a set-up, the simplest of tools, and a mini- 
mum of materials. The course is $50 for fifteen 
lessons. Aside from the more professional aspects 
of the process, serious artists have produced 
great prints. Outstanding in this field is Leonard 
Pytlak. 


© Coinciding with the publication of George 
Grosz’ Autobiography, (The Dial Press, New 
York) and of his Drawings, (Bittner and Com- 
pany, 67 West 55th Street, New York), the Gal- 
leries of the Associated American Artists in New 
York arranged one of the most exciting and 
stirring exhibitions of the year. For over thirty 
years Grosz had portrayed, with prophetic 
vision, the impact of war on modern civilization. 
In these deeply felt, and so grandiosely executed 
commentaries, in lithography, drawing, and 
painting, Grosz had not only given the world a 
penetrating and ironic commentary on life during 
the past decades, but also a unique artistic and 
sociological document. Timeless as the Aliséres 
de la Guerre of Callot, Los Desastres de la 
Guerra of Goya, as the records of a Kaethe 
Kollwitz, Otto Dix, and Georges Rouault, the 
war lithographs by George Grosz are remarkable 
in the face of present-day problems. 


© “T am very happy to know that my set of wood 
engravings for the Negro Bible has been pur- 
chased by a museum and a print room of a 
library,” writes Letterio Calapai, artist and in 
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structor of wood engraving at the Brooklyn 
Museum. “No knife was used for these prints. 
However, in the book there is an end-paper in 
three colors which is woodcut cherry plank- 
wood.” Calapai’s conception of the illustrations 
for a Negro Bible, published by Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, New York, grew out of a strong desire to 
illustrate the colored man’s conception of the 
Scriptures in black on white. In an exhibition 
of Calapai’s graphic work at New York’s George 
Binet Gallery, these prints and end-papers made 
a striking showing. 


A similar exhibition of original work meant 
for book illustration was prepared by the Knoed- 
ler Gallery, to show the twenty-six portrait 
miniatures executed by Arthur Szyk for Limited 
Editions Club and the Heritage Press edition of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Perhaps best known 
for his scathing cartoons of Nazi brutality, 
Arthur Szyk, the Polish artist, has made a name 
for himself with a style uniquely his own, though 
in concept and execution based on the miniatur- 
ist of the Renaissance. His fabulous Haggadah, 
published a few years ago, now belongs to the 
ereat illustrated books of orthodox Jewry as it 
does to the world. It was interesting to see what 
Szyk would do with an author, alien to his blood 
and tradition, Chaucer. But Szyk is too old a 
hand at characterization of personalities and 
perhaps the Prioress, the Wife of Bath, the Friar, 
and the Canon’s Yeoman are too colorful per- 
sonalities not to be caught by Szyk’s love of 
splendor and detail. How sad then to see these 
brilliant drawings dulled and blurred in the 
printed book. Not only do the reproductions 
lack the sharp brilliance of Szyk’s line and color 
but they completely miss the artist’s intentions 
of contrast. When compared with the reproduc- 
tion to his Hagqqadah, printed in England, the 
Heritage Chaucer will have to hang its head. 


" The publishing house of Didier in New York 
has now completed arrangements with James 
Daugherty, the artist, and Richard Ellis, typog- 
rapher for the Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee, for the illustrations and designs of an 
illustrated Bible in ten volumes. The project will 
be under way early in 1947. 


" One of those delightful anthologies for book- 
men has been announced for publication by 
Philip C. Duschnes, 66 East 56th Street, New 


o7 
York 22, N. Y. Carrousel for Bibliophiles will be 
found on many a bedside table this coming yea 
if we are to, judge by the list of names included 
between the covers of this new selection, “a 
treasury of tales, narratives, songs, epigrams, 
sundry curious studies relating to a noble theme,” 
edited and with an introduction by William 
Targ, includes such “musts” of bibliophily as 
Christopher Morley, A. Edward Newton, Robert 
Benchley, H. L. Mencken, Bruce Rogers, John 
T. Winterich, Edmund Lester Pearson, Holbrook 
Jackson, T. F. Dibdin, and, of course, Richard 
de Bury. This medley of the great and near- 
great in the world of letters and collecting is 
presented with a fresh viewpoint. 


{ The pattern books of T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, 
dating from 1884-1905, contain all of the records 
of Cobden-Sanderson’s designs which he care- 
fully preserved in five large albums. These con- 
tain more than 2,000 separate patterns, record- 
ing the binding of more than eight hundred 
books for special and privileged customers dur- 
ing this period. More recently they have been 
offered for sale by a New York book dealer. 
With incredible accurateness and care in de- 
tail, the master-binder has here preserved a 
lasting record of his studio. On each page there 
is pasted the pattern, usually designed by him- 
self, and in the master’s holograph, the records, 
specifications, title, number, date, pertinent note 
about color, and kind of leather, often the pur- 
chaser’s name, occasionally pieces of fabric, de- 
signed by William Morris, etc., etc. With hand 
binding at a steady decline due to lack of train- 
ing and patronage, due perhaps to the ever 
throttling mechanization, speed, and cheapness 
of machine binding, such a record of one of the 
last great hand binders of Great Britain is a 
treasure indeed. 


{ While Edith Diehl was preparing her manu- 
script for Bookbinding, Jts Background and 
Technique, her publishers, Rinehart & Company, 
New York, conceived the idea of a hand binding 
competition among American binders. Twenty- 
eight titles of The American Rivers Series, pub- 
lished by Rinehart, were sent to twenty-eight 
hand binders from Bangor to Key West and 
Seattle to El Centro. The response was unani- 
mous and startling! The best binding executed 
by a commercial establishment and the best ex- 
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ecuted by an individual bookbinder was to be 
chosen from the twenty-eight submitted. Con- 
struction and the binder’s adaptability to the 
materials involved, as well as ingenuity and 
originality of design, were taken into considera- 
tion. The Lower Alississippi, bound by the bind- 
ery of the Lakeside Press, Chicago, under the 
direction of H. W. Tribolet, and The Brandy 
wine, bound by Mrs. V. Lada-Mocarski of New 
York, were the prize winners. Tribolet’s design 
carries a stylized representation of the river 
across the surfaces of front and back cover of 
the book, gold tooled; while Mrs. Lada-Mocar- 
ski executed a map of the Brandywine River 
area. Both bindings have the earmarks of a per- 
fect job; in design they harmonize perfectly 
with the story they are to cover; they are orig- 
inal in conception. Rinehart’s stimulating chal- 
lenge is more than commendable and encouraging 
for a craft which is far from being in the public 
eye. (See illustrations.) 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

© An unusual exhibition of some thirty prints, 
and several pieces of sculpture, by a young 
Canadian artist, Peter Sager, deserves special 
mention. In his work, the artist employs the 
structural and plastic designs reminiscent of his 
native surroundings; the Indian totems, ice floes, 
the contour of an old French village are devel- 
oped into strong, harmonius, abstract composi- 
tions. There is something monumental in these 
expressions of line against line, surface against 
surface. Peter Sager endeavors to state universal 
themes in contemporary terms. 


JORDANVILLE, N. Y. 

© Holy Trinity Monastery of Jordanville, in New 
York State, will become the home of fourteen 
Greek Orthodox monks who are printers of old 
Slavonic. Belonging to the Brotherhood of St. 
Job, a sixteenth century Russian saint who had 
become the first printer of Russion religious 
books, the members of the Brotherhood are all 
trained as practical printers. They had left Russia 
in 1918, settled in Slovakia. More recently, war 
and persecution drove them to Switzerland. A 
library of more than twenty thousand books, 
printed in old Slavonic has been left behind, but 
types and printing equipment will be brought 
along for the setting up the press “in the new 
world.” 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 

€ A controversial issue was successfully  pre- 
sented at Washington's Howard University Gal- 
lery of Art when Minna Citron exhibited her 
prints and drawings which represent the con- 
temporary tendency in art towards simplification 
and abstraction. The artist who is solely con- 
cerned with the sounding rhythms of well-organ- 
ized dimensions and with the contrast of shiny 
and opaque hues fascinated the student body of 
the University. In her lecture “Changing Atti- 
tude Towards Art,” Miss Citron challenged the 
representational style of illustration. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

© The Bookbuilders of Boston have announced 
the opening of a work shop as part of their act- 
ivities for the 1946-47 season. Aside from an 
established program of lectures and discussions 
on the graphic arts in general, this work shop, 
situated at 90 Beacon Street, offers complete 
courses in bookmaking and designing. A compre- 
hensive group of exhibitions has also been an- 
nounced, ranging from Boston and New England 
book production to “The Fifty Books of the 
Year,” and to such loan exhibitions as Russian 
and Swedish books. Field trips to printing plants 
have also been arranged, and research projects, 
independently or in groups, have been started 
which may be presented at a special meeting for 
publication by the work shop. Such projects 
range from general book production to legibility 
of type faces, children’s preference in illustra- 
tion, early New England paper mills, and visual 
education. Printing projects are also made pos- 
sible through the work shop and its experimental 
pressroom, fully equipped, where a limited num- 
ber of persons may learn how to set type, read 
proof, make up pages, impose forms, and run a 
small press. While the work shop does not repre- 
sent a training school of any kind with an 
established curriculum and the requirements of 
recognized education, it does however give the 
beginner a chance to test his abilities and pref- 
erences in the trade. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

{ Charles Ricketts, painter and sculptor, designer 
and lithographer, printer and owner of the Vale 
Press, has been made the subject of an exhibi- 
tion at the Houghton Library’s Department of 
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Printing and Graphic Arts. “The inclinations 
and sympathies of Charles Ricketts differed from 
those of the other men of the nineties. Like them, 
he was in revolt against the sordidness of his 
materialistic and ignoble era, enslaved by the 
machine, dictated to by art academies and domi- 
nated by hypocrisy and dullness. Unlike them, 
he was not a romantic, but a classicist,’ writes 
A. E. Gallatin, in his foreword to the catalogue. 
His classical studies for stage designs to Shake- 
speare, Wagner, Maeterlinck; his imprints of the 
Vale Press; his designs for bindings and end 
papers prove Mr. Gallatin’s point. In contrast to 
Shannon, Beardsley, and many other romantics 
of the nineties, Ricketts fought for a new clas- 
sical renaissance of English printing. It was not 
the books of the Middle Ages, so faithfully re- 
created by William Morris, that gave Ricketts 
inspiration. He turned to the great printed speci- 
mens of the Italian Renaissance instead. In addi- 
tion to displaying scholarship and taste, these 
books remain personal in feeling, even though 
perhaps too derivative in execution. Mr. Galla- 
tin has made quite a collection of Ricketts’ work 
and it is to be hoped that it may some day be 
made available in printed form similar to his 
collection of Beardsley drawings, recently pub- 
lished by New York’s Grolier Club. 


©The Harvard University Library announces 
the revival, in January 1947, of its Bulletin which 
appeared with various titles and scope from 
1876-1894. The revived periodical, to appear 
three times a year, and entitled the Harvard Li- 
brary Bulletin, will not list new accessions, will 
not include routine descriptions of collections, 
and will not cover general University material. 
It will, however, deal primarily with the many 
functions of the many Harvard libraries (eighty- 
two in number), with the result of research 
based upon their holdings, and with more gen- 
eral library problems in the light of Harvard 
theory and experience. Although the Bulletin is 
addressed to the “Harvard community” and to 
the scholarly world in general, its scope seems 
to include the printer, bibliographer, and col- 
lector in many diverse fields. Annual subscrip- 
tions are $4, while single issues are priced at 
$1.50. Communications regarding the Bulletin 
should be addressed to its editor, George Wil- 
liam Cottrell, Jr., Harvard University Library, 
Cambridge 28, Mass. 
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WATERVILLE, MAINE 

§ Colby College of Waterville, Maine, not only 
boasts of a fine collection of rare and fine print- 
ing, so successfully exhibited and written up by 
Professor Carl J. Weber in his paper Eight Hun 
dred Years of Fine Printing, Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Rare Books, 1146-1946, (Colby 
College Library, June 1946), but it also owns a 
fine and rather specialized collection of fore- 
edge paintings. While the exhibition ranged from 
a rare bit of Chinese printing of the twelfth cen- 
tury to a 1946 Anthoensen “superb example of 
printing artistry,” a short article by Professor 
Weber in the Colby Library Quarterly, October 
1946, gives a description and definition of fore- 
edge painting which, we hope, will start the ball 
rolling to discover more about this fugitive art. 
Edith Diehl’s chapter on Decoration of Book 
Edges in her Bookbinding, Its Background and 
Technique, Vol. 1, pages 168-171 gives sufficient 
evidence of the art and its technique practiced 
in England. But it will have to be the task of a 
specialist or “technician” to supply us with a 
full historical and technical account. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

{ Mr. Donnelley at 79 is a portrait of the great 
Chicagoan, written by A. G. Fegert for The 
Inland Printer, August 1946. Here is an appre- 
ciation of the man, the work, the plant and the 
development of printing in the Middle West, 
illustrated with photographs of early Lakeside 
Press landmarks such as the first shop of 
“Church, Goodman & Donnelley, Steam Print- 
ers,” of 1864. In contrast, the Gothic library of 
today’s plant, on 23rd Street, tells the story of 
achievement more eloquently than a thousand 
words. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

{| It is always hard to find news about contem- 
porary prints unless one has the good fortune to 
have New York’s 57th Street at one’s doorstep. 
This shortcoming has now been remedied by the 
appearance of Print Survey, a review of recent 
fine prints, edited by Alfred Fowler (1244 
Martha Custis Drive, Alexandria, Va., $1 for 
the first issue.) Print Survey is an occasional 
publication which illustrates and gives icono- 
graphic details of recent prints in all media. The 
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first issue looks promising with the artists rang- 
ing from John Taylor Arms, Armin Landeck, 
Clare Leighton, Thomas Nason to Walter Tittle, 
Doel Reed, and R. W. Woiceske. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

“ Imprimatur, a literary quarterly for biblio- 
philes, will be launched on January 1, 1947, and 
thereafter published quarterly by Mr. Loyd 
Emerson Siberell, Box 322, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., ($2 for four issues). It will carry articles on 
fine printing, bibliography, book binding, private 
presses, and illustrated editions “by eminent 
authorities on the subject.” 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

© No. 11 of The Quarto, issued occasionally by 
the University of Michigan’s Clements Library, 
is entirely devoted to GPW, known to stand for 
George Parker Winship. The four-page leaflet 
reviews Mr. Winship’s fifty years of activity be- 
tween the first appearance, in 1894, of Why 
Coronado Went to New Mexico and the recent 
magnum opus of Mr. Winship’s pen, The Cam- 
bridge Press, 1639-1692. The most useful con- 
tribution to the knowledge of GPW is the Literary 
Chronology of George Parker Winship. Here the 
student of printing will find a veritable store- 
house of experience, with practically one great 
book per annum. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

© Under the imprint Printers’ Valballa, the print- 
ing house of Leo Hart is planning to issue a 
series of monographs each of which will be “de- 
voted to an individual whose career contributed 
to the development of bookmaking during the 
five hundred years of typography.” This seems 
to us a most ambitious project, one that might 
easily develop into an International Dictionary 
of Printing Biography. However, the series is 
under the editorship of George Parker Winship 
and will therefore carry the imprint of his wis- 
dom and restraint. The books are to sell for 
$3.50 each, containing about one hundred pages 
of text. The first in the series will be about the 
work of Daniel Berkeley Updike. Others range 
from Jsaiab Thomas to Peter Schoeffer of Gern- 
sheim. Advance subscription should be sent to 
The Printing House of Leo Hart, 1776 Clinton 
Avenue North, Rochester, New York. 


“4 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

{ Prints, drawings, and illustrated books by 
Wanda Gag were displayed in a memorial ex- 
hibition of this truly great artist-illustrator who 
died so suddenly in the prime of her life. Famous 
for her children’s books Millions of Cats and 
The Funny Thing, as well as for her sensitive 
illustrations to Grimm and other fairy tales, Miss 
Gag had soon won the hearts of American 
readers. The exhibition was later shown in 
Philadelphia and will be shown again, early in 


1947, at The New York Public Library. 


LONDON 

" Beatrice Warde has written a brilliant review 
of The British Typographical Reformation in 
Printing Review, Vol. 13, No. XLII, 1946. What 
happened in this particular epoch of Mrs. 
Warde’s discourse, the epoch of the last forty 
years, is the application to typography as a 
whole (from limited edition to handbill) of the 
cardinal principle of democracy, the notion that 
the many matter more than the few. For thou- 
sands of years England has been edging towards 
that concept and it is not surprising that it should 
have shown the world time and again how far 
effective graphic communication of thought can 
be carried beyond the de luxe field, into the 
millions of hands of common readers. Starting 
her review with the work of Harry Bullen, Up- 
dike, and Bruce Rogers in America, Mrs. Warde 
touches upon the private presses of England, 
Kelmscott, Ashendene, and Doves, as the leading 
few. Her evaluation of Francis Meynell’s work 
at the Nonesuch Press, however, is particularly 
pertinent as it was he who first used the machine 
for composition of “fine books.” With the ap- 
pearance of the Fleuron, a new wind made itself 
felt. But it was left to the daily papers and the 
typographical reformation of the press — par- 
ticularly through the redesigning of the Jimes 
by Stanley Morison — that a full reformation of 
printing trends came into bloom. Mrs. Warde’s 
outlook is optimistic. She writes with that peculi- 
arly American élan or accent and convinces the 
reader that the time has come for the common 
man to share the fruits of hundreds of years of 
fine printing. 


"It is with great sorrow that the printing world 
learned of the death of Mr. C. H. St. John 
Hornby, the distinguished printer of the Ashen- 
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dene Press, earlier in the year. His Descriptive 
Bibliography belongs to the landmarks of biblio- 
graphical printing history, as do the books which 
are described in it. The Ashendene imprint is 
among the earliest English accomplishments of 
the revival of fine printing, following in the wake 
of the Daniels, Vale, and Kelmscott presses. Mr. 
Hornby’s infallible taste and his love for the 
classics gave the world a group of superbly 
printed books. 


€ At the age of 57, the English wood engraver 
Paul Nash died at Bournemouth, in July of this 
year. Nash was first recognized for his unusual 
work in 1917, when he exhibited a group of 
pencil drawings of the Ypres salient. Although 
a London critic of recent date calls his work 
“ponderously weird and strange but powerfully 
true to life,” we should like to add that Nash 
had a succinct gift of the dramatic in his prints 
and illustrations. He used his white line as pen- 
etrating and informing the blackness of the void. 


£ One of the most stimulating and controversial 
articles which has appeared for a long time is 
On Re-reading Updike by A. F. Johnson, in 
Alphabet and Image, No. 2. It is sincerely hoped 
that readers will take a firm stand with Mr. 
Johnson's theory and discourse and will express 
themselves in print as to their own views on the 
subject. Mr. Johnson’s paper brings to mind the 
necessity that history needs to be re-written in 
time; or to be more specific, that evaluation of 
events and monuments of printing need an air- 
ing in order to renew their initial significance. 


Theodore Besterman’s A World Bibliography 
of Bibliographies (and of bibliographical cata- 
logues, calendars, abstracts, digests, indexes, and 
the like) is now to be had, in a second edition. 
For this occasion the whole field has been sur- 
veyed anew — with a 55 per cent increase in 
entries, containing about 65,000 volumes of 
bibliography, arranged under headings and sub- 
headings. The work is being published privately 
by Mr. Besterman, at his expense. Students of 
the graphic arts are eagerly looking forward to 
the author’s treatment of their subject matter. 
The first volume (A-H) will be published in Jan- 
uary, 1947. Further information may be had 
from the indefatigable author, at 25 Park Cres- 
cent, London, W.1. 
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* Fifty years have passed since the death, on 
October 3, 1896, of William Morris in his sixty- 
third year. In an inimitable, anonymous article 
in The Times Literary Supplement (October 5, 
1946) the master’s work and significance is re- 
examined. His fundamentalism lay in the belief 
that the kind of tension and creativeness there is 
in art is the great saving, civilizing principle. As 
such must we value William Morris, not as the 
man who fought against the machine, who was 
gradually drawn to the conclusion that the most 
efficient part of machine-production was for war, 
and that ‘‘an abstraction called the State’? was 
chiefly to blame for the degradation of society. 
Simultaneously with the Times article, appeared 
an illustrated portrait of William Alorris: Fifty 
Years After, by G. D. H. Cole, in The Listener 
(October 10, 1946), stressing his humanity and 
poetry rather than his accomplishments as a 
practical printer. 


* The Oxford University Press, first to be re- 
sponsible for the renewed interest in the work 
of Anthony Trollope, now announces a large- 
scale project: a library edition of the more im- 
portant of Trollope’s novels, under the editorship 
of Michael Sadleir, and — most important tor 
graphic enthusiasts — with the collaboration of 
a number of modern artists as illustrators. So far 
Lynton Lamb, T. L.-B. Huskinson, Hector 
Whistler, C. Mosley, and Blair Hughes-Stanton 
have been invited. 


€ An exhibition of more than twelve hundred 
modern British books, most of them published 
during the war, was shown in Berne, Switzer- 
land, during September. The show was scheduled 
to visit other Swiss centers of learning later on. 
In addition to these books which cover a wide 
variety of subjects, the exhibition, arranged by 
the British Council, includes a group of seventy- 
three fine and rare books illustrating the develop- 
ment of printing in Britain. Which enterprising 
library, museum, or printing establishment in 
this country will get in touch with the Council 
asking for at least that portion of the exhibition 
to be sent over? 


HAARLEM 

“ The story of Haarlem’s famous medieval ca- 
thedral, de groote Kerk, has been written and 
illustrated by Dr. A. Melchior under the title 
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De Haarlemsche Sint Bavo of Groote Kerk (J. 
H. Gottmer, Haarlem, 1946; 80 guilders, on 
Japan; 60 guilders on Pannekoek paper). The 
book, a handsome product of both typographer 
and illustrator, has been designed by Jan van 
Krimpen and printed by Enschedé en Zonen. 


ZURICH 

© Grapbis’ special number “England” is a must 
for readers of Print! English book jackets, the 
work of Henry Moore, trends in the illustra- 
tions of Sutherland, Peake, Crosbie, Ayrton, 
and Robb; press advertising in Great Britain, and 
English cartooning make up the issue. Of par- 
ticular interest is the editorial comment: English 
material seen through a foreigner’s eye, pre- 
sented for foreign consumption! 


LUCERNE 

" Visitors of Lucerne this autumn had an extra- 
ordinary opportunity to view the great treasures 
of Italian art, belonging to the Milan libraries, 
particularly those of the Ambrosiana. Beginning 
with the world-famous Jliad manuscript of the 
fourth century, the exhibition proved to be a 
gala event, displaying such treasures as books 
from Dante’s library, a Virgil which had _ be- 
longed to Boccaccio, Bianca Sforza’s Book of 
Hours, written between 1460 and 1470, as well 
as a stately row of incunabula. Those who re- 
member Monsignor Galbiati’s exhibitions in 
Milan, at the time of the tercentenary and the 
publication of G. Marazzoni £’ Ambrosiana nel 
Jerzo Centenario de Frederico Borromeo, Milan, 
1932, may be able to get an idea of the treasures 
shown in Lucerne. 


MUNICH 

€ On July 3, 1946, an international exhibition of 
books for children and youth opened in Munich, 
planned and conducted by the Information Con- 
trol Division of the Office of the Military Gov- 
ernment. Later, the exhibition travelled to other 
German cities. “Fifteen hundred visitors came 
daily. Queues lined up in front of the ticket 
booth. Occasionally it became necessary to close 
the doors until the crowds had thinned out. More 
than ten thousand paid admissions were counted 
during the first week, and no count was made of 
the countless school children who came there,”’ 


writes Laurance Dalcher, former Army captain 
and now civilian chief of the Publication Con- 
trol Branch, OMG for Bavaria, to Publishers 
Weekly. With no children’s books to speak of 
during Hitler’s time, the showing of this great 
international display must surely have given 
some visitors food for thought! The re-orientat- 
ing and re-directing of Germany is keenly on 
the nations’ minds. Books should be one bridge; 
let us hope that their content, as their typo- 
graphical conception fall on fertile soil! 


SALZBURG 

"No sooner had the Military Government 
cleaned house in lovely old Salzburg, had re- 
instituted the music festival, and given Austrians 
a freer rein, than the ever-active Christian Neb- 
ehay, junior partner of Vienna's old bookselling 
establishment H. V. Heck, now defunct, organ- 
ized a series of spirited exhibitions from the 
stock of his own shop, from the private col- 
lections of Salzburg citizens, and from the 
incredibly rich Salzburg libraries of former Arch- 
bishops. Not only did Mr. Nebehay gather these 
exhibitions displaying them at a time when there 
was hardly a thought of the fine arts, but he also 
had them recorded in a series of small and 
charming monographs. Printed on wretched 
paper and with the only available type face, these 
small monographs contain a new world for Aus- 
trians, just as they prove to us that the old 
Austrian spirit of creation and élan is not dead 
despite almost seven years of anschluss. Diirer’s 
woodcuts and copper engravings; famous draw- 
ing collections of Salzburg; modern Salzburg 
graphic artists; the artistic discovery of Salz- 
burg; old master prints of the library of Arch- 
bishop Wolf Dietrich; and the caricatures of 
Honoré Daumier; these are the catalogue-mono- 
graphs recently received through the courtesy of 
an American soldier. Mr. Nebehay’s ingenuity 
and scholarship is to be congratulated. The book- 
lets show a will and a determination to let the 
fine and graphic arts have their recognized place 
in the cultural life of a country that has seen a 
great deal of oppression and injustice. Mr. Neb- 
ehay’s efforts remind us of the underground pub- 
lications of our Allies. With the end of the Nazi 
rule we may hope for even better work from his 
pen. 
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BOOKBINDING HISTORY & PRACTICE 
The art of binding books is a thousand years 
older than the art of printing them. Even so, it 
is recent compared with the art of making papy- 
rus roll books, which runs back somewhere be- 
yond 3,500 b.c. Or the really ancient art of 
writing itself. 

The use of roll books of papyrus or parchment 
persisted late in conservative quarters, such as 
the law, and they still carry the sacred texts in 
the synagogue. But radicals like the early Christ- 
ians preferred the compact parchment or vellum 
codex in their underground worship, to the more 
cumbrous volumen. The folded-sheet, hinged- 
back form of book — prefigured in Pompeiian 
wooden tablets from the first century, which 
were wax-coated for stylus jottings and tied to- 
gether at one side — was generally superseding 
the roll by the time Constantine was baptised in 
the fourth century. The beginnings of book- 
binding are curiously linked to the progress of 
early Christianity. 

From these origins the art of bookbinding 
went into the monasteries and there, in close 
association with the preparation of texts in the 
scriptoria, was for a thousand years in the hands 
of the monks. They wrought gold and jewel- 
studded marvels fit to clothe heavenly writings 
penned by angel’s wing quills, yet so sturdy and 
tight the books might lie on the sea bottom or be 
buried underground without harm. The art at- 
tained maturity in the Middle Ages, so, as human- 
istic scribes turned back to the golden day of 
Charlemagne for models, the bookbinders of the 
Renaissance found inspiration in work of the 
twelfth century. 

The treatise before us for review is more or 
less a product of the revival at the end of the 
nineteenth century, when Cobden-Sanderson led 
bookbinding as Morris led printing in a search 
for the old, true standards. Miss Edith Diehl, the 
author, joined the movement and learned the 
trade from European master binders. She then 
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returned to America for a long, distinguished 
career as hand binder, teacher, and lecturer on 
printing and bookmaking. She allows the mech- 
anical devil his due (‘No longer can it be said 
that [publisher's casings] are tawdry or that they 
are for the most part badly constructed.”) but 
her spiritual home is the workroom dominated 
by traditional procedures, enriched by the tex- 
tures and colors of fine materials. 

The two generous octavo volumes are ad- 
dressed to all those interested in bookmaking 
and particularly in hand binding. The publishers, 
in issuing 2,500 sets to start with, are preparing 
for an appeal exceptionally broad-based, con- 
sidering the price and classification of the work. 
Features include nearly a hundred full-page col- 
lotype plates, about 250 line drawings with care- 
ful step-by-step instructions in technique and 
some wide-angle views of the history of book- 
making. The advance copy at hand is in folded 
sheets but the publishers promise a binding in 
black buckram, with head and tail bands, and 
stamped in gold on the spine. 

The second volume, devoted to the technique 
of bookbinding, is an especially welcome con- 
tribution to the literature of bookmaking. Its 
tone is intimate, lively, and strongly individual. 
Miss Diehl is an excellent teacher whose clear, 
easy exposition is well supplemented by the line 
drawings. She succeeds in presenting the whole 
procedure of binding books by hand, as well as 
giving respectful attention to some of the ma- 
chine processes, in a way that communicates her 
almost religious feeling for the craft but at the 
same time constitutes a straightforward manual 
—a competent revision and extension, as it 
were, of such an excellent treatise as Douglas 
Cockerell’s, now nearing its golden anniversary. 

The author is not so happy with the historical 
part. It has the lecture hall sound, here and there. 
And as she sketches in bits of paleography, for 
example, or papermaking, the question rises as 
to the worthwhileness of suggesting subjects 
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that must be dealt with so partially or dubi- 
ously. Right at the outset (pg. 5) a rapid-fire 
history of our alphabet makes it derive from the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic. The statement appears 
elsewhere that paper was made in all the princi- 
pal countries of western Europe “by the fifteenth 
century” (pg. 25) and, by the way, Mr. Dard 
Hunter’s Papermaking (1943) seems to be over- 
looked in the Paper section of the extensive list 
of books (pp. 205-219). “Alquin” is a spelling 
resolutely held to, as though in an effort of re- 
form, but it may cause trouble for students who 
wish to look up the eminent Carolingian in 
standard references. But immediately Miss Diehl 
gets to talking of bookbinding practice, whether 
old or new, the difficulties vanish and the reader 
may settle down to enjoyment of good shop talk, 
which is the best talk going, ordinarily. 
BOOKBINDING: its background and technique. By 
Edith Diehl. 2 vol. New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 1946. xxii, 251; vi, 406 pp. 95 full-page collotypes, 
247 illus. in text. 91/, x 61/4, inches. $25. 


JAMES FRANKLIN, SCULP. 

A year ago this autumn the Walpole Society, 
meeting at the John Carter Brown Library in 
Providence, were honored by an exhibition of 
American relief prints and engravings before 
1800 of the utmost rarity. A catalogue describ- 
ing the sixty-five items was prepared by Mr. 
Lawrence C. Wroth and Miss Marion W. 
Adams of the Library and now, having been 
printed in the Note Book of the Walpole Soci- 
ety, it is issued with eight fine reproductions 
under the imprint of the Associates of the John 
Carter Brown Library. 

The catalogue makes news by announcing the 
compilers’ hypothesis that Benjamin Franklin’s 
elder brother James was not only a printer but 
also an illustrator who furnished relief cuts on 
metal or wood for four of the works described. 
Two portraits by him are reproduced: one of 
the Rev. Hugh Peter published in 1717 and the 
other of a noted Boston writing-master James 
Hodder, in whose 1719 arithmetic it appeared 
as frontispiece. The “J. F. Sculp.” with which 
the former print is signed had previously caused 
its attribution, by rather devious theorizing, to 
the earliest American woodcut maker John 
Foster, who died at least thirty-six years before 
its date. Mr. Wroth furnishes a four-page ap- 
pendix on the James Franklin solution. 











All together this catalogue is a very ponder- 
able addition to the rather sparse literature of 
the subject and thanks are due all concerned, 
not forgetting the Southworth-Anthoensen Press 
who put it in seemly dress. 

AMERICAN WOODCUTS AND- ENGRAVINGS, 
1070-1800. By Lawrence C. Wroth and Marion W. 
Adams. With an introduction by Clarence S. Brigham 
Providence: The Associates of the John Carter Brown 
Library, 1946. 44 pp., 8 full-page plates in collotype. 
wl, x Ol/ inches. 

TYPOGRAPHIC DESIGN IN SCHOOL 

The author of Bombed but Unbeaten has turned 
her fine perception, nice judgment, and lively 
expression to the service of an older cause in 
this compact argument for attention to typog- 
raphy in the art school and secondary school 
courses of study. The paper was read last year 
in England at the annual conference of the 
National Society for Art Education and its pub- 
lication falls in neatly with the movement cur- 
rent there to gain recognition of artistic 
possibilities in printing. 

Mrs. Warde reveals a favorable strategic situ- 
ation for the campaign. British master printers, 
it appears, are becoming acutely, painfully aware 
of the incursions of the “agent-designer,” a 
printing broker combining salesmanship and 
ability to make “visuals” and to style copy, who 
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is disrupting old established relations between 
printers and customers. The master printers, 
therefore, are interested in training up typog- 
raphers in their own houses, with the help of 
art school courses in design, so that the outside 
agent-designer and his fee will not be required. 
Moreover, it appears they can see long range 
benefits to their trade in an art program which 
incorporates typographic design as an essential 
feature in the secondary schools. 

Typography in Art Education discusses first 
the teaching of typographic design in the voca- 
tional art schools, with some special attention to 
the needs of the apprentice compositor who is 
sent in from his printing office to take the design 
course. It is no harm (but even an advantage, 
Mrs. Warde thinks) if the group is denied actual 
contact with tools and types, which are more 
jealously guarded as a trade monopoly by the 
British than with us. Making layouts is the thing 
—‘‘any man who has to see a printer’s proof 
before he can ‘see’ what he really wants as the 
printed effect, is not yet a competent designer.” 

In general education, as distinct from voca- 
tional training, Mrs. Warde makes a strong case 
for typographic design as a worthwhile element 
in the survey or art orientation course in second- 
ary schools. Even though the subject must be 
squeezed into a very tight schedule, a minimum 
of only three hours devoted to tracing a few fine 
printing types so they will always be recognized 
and practicing layouts, along with study of the 
history of the alphabet and examination of speci- 
mens, will prove rewarding. The objectives are 
to arouse intelligent curiosity, that inevitably 
leads to enrichment of the individual life, and 
to make students aware of a citizen’s responsi- 
bility for the healthy state of the arts — typog- 
raphy being an art most influenced by ordinary 
people, one of which everyone is patron. 

When she stresses the parallels (and signifi- 
cant difference) between typography and archi- 
tecture, Mrs. Warde brings to mind the very 
intelligent efforts being made in behalf of the 
latter profession to prepare men for its ranks. 
The American Institute of Architects has re- 
cently issued (with due respect for its design 
and printing) an excellent conspectus, Archi- 
tecture: A Profession and a Career, which might 
well serve as model for the newer planning pro- 
fession of typography. Such action from. this 
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side, where Mrs. Warde’s beliefs have been well 
championed in the past by Henry Lewis John- 
son, John Cotton Dana and others, would be an 
appropriate response to her rousing words. 


TYPOGRAPHY IN ART EDUCATION. A paper read 
at the Annual Conference, 1945, of the National 
Society for Art Education. By Beatrice Warde. Pub- 
lished jointly by The Association of Art Institutions 
and the National Society for Art Education, 1946. 20 
pp., illus. in text and typographic frontispiece 
7°’; inches. 
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THE OXFORD ALMANACK 

Page proofs of a catalogue of almanacs pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press in con- 
tinuous series from 1676 to date, accompanied 
by a very readable and_ instructive historical 
monograph, give promise of an attractive little 
book. Twenty-three of the annyal sheets are re- 
produced in halftone. 

For more than half its long lifetime the al- 
manac has been engraved on copper. The heroic 
dimensions of the 1674 piece, which measured 
three and one-quarter by two and one-half feet 
and called for printing on four plates, were re- 
duced to a more manageable size in subsequent 
issues. In 1832 copperplate gave way to steel, 
on which the annual sheets were cut, up to the 
seventies. For the past forty years the pictures 
forming the principal feature of the almanac 
have been mostly drawings, reproduced by collo- 
type, with an occasional water-color, photo- 
graph, or etching. A single wood-engraving, a 
view of Balliol for 1879, is recérded; lithography 
appears never to have been used. The pictures 
naturally take in a wide variety of styles and 
subjects, the earlier being allegorical (sometimes 
sharpened with political applications) and the 
later tending to local topography. Many dis- 
tinguished artists, among them Turner and Muir- 
head Bone, have contributed designs. 

Although limited in the number of graphic 
mediums and processes represented, the series 
of Oxford almanac sheets must rank as one of 
the most remarkable historical demonstrations 
of the printing arts, with emphasis on the in- 
taglio surface. The student of alphabets will find 
much of interest in the selections and arrange- 
ments used for the tables and calendars — which 
serve as excuse for publishing the annual pic- 
ture. But typography has a relatively small part 
in the almanac; Mr. John Begg in his neat dis- 
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1756 Design for New Buildings of Trinity College. 
Copper engraving by J. Green 
1757 Minerva leading Alma Mater to the study of Classical Sculpture and 
Architecture, especially by the use of the Arundel and Pomfret Marbles. 
Copper engraving by J. Green after Samuel Wale 


In 1677 the Arundel inscriptions were presented to the University, and the 
statues to which they belonged were bequeathed in 1755 by the Countess of 
Pomfret. 


1758 Corpus Christi College with the Founder and eminent Members. 
Copper engraving by J. Green after Samuel Wale 


1759 The Sheldonian Theatre. 


Copper engraving by J. Green 


[35] 
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position on coated paper of Monotype Poliphilus 
and Blado for the present catalogue, however, 
ministers to the neglected interest. 

THE OXFORD ALMANACK 1674-1946. With an 
introduction by Helen M. Petter. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1946. 60 pp., frontis. and 22 illus. in 
text. Paper-bound. 9x6 inches. $.50. 


ADVERTISING LAY-OUT 
The problems and techniques of advertising lay- 
out are described in detail in this book by Mr. 
Chenault. The field of lay-out is broken down 
into its fundamental sections — theory, prac- 
tice, media, and the mechanical lay-out elements. 
Basic rules of color (in color advertisements) , 
proper use of borders, the bleed page, and the 
methods of bridging the gutter in center-spreads 
are some of the more detailed problems ana- 
lyzed, in addition to the discussion of principles 
such as simplicity, continuity, movement, and 
balance of design. 

The manner of presentation of the material is 
fresher and more direct than in other authori- 
ties on the subject now available and not clut- 





REVIEWS 


ward, factual information directed at the student 
of advertising lay-out by an experienced teacher 
and practitioner in the field. Nothing is taken for 
granted — terms, details, and mechanical pro- 
cesses are defined and discussed by the author 
in simple terms. 

Through this presentation, Mr. Chenault gives 
the reader the formula for good lay-out by 
analyzing each component of the graphic adver- 
tisement, selecting the best practice in the util- 
ization of each, then working smoothly to the 
next essential, building up a collection of tested, 
workable data necessary to the student who 
would work successfully. 

The text is augmented throughout by illus- 
trations, some in four-color process, of success- 
ful and artistically correct examples of lay-out 
in contemporary advertising. Among these are 
examples of lay-out from the rough preliminary 
sketch to the finished copy, showing the many 
different changes which occur in the process. 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT: The Projection of an Idea 


By Richard S. Chenault. New York: Heck-Cattell Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1946. 96 pp., illus. 123/,x 10 
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WE’RE EXPANDING 
as Fast as we can 


WHEN you have your mind set on using Mead Papers of the Mead, 
Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines . . . and when you find that 
you can’t get the papers you specify or the amount you need. . . 
and when your Mead merchant moves heaven and earth to help 


you, but can’t — you may bet your bottom dollar on one thing: 


Those papers just arent to be had. 


We're hard at it to correct all this. We’re working like beavers 
with what we’ve got and also to get much more. More properties. 
More plants. More equipment. We'll get it, too; and one of these 
days, you'll be able to buy all the Mead Papers you want, when you 


want them. You'll want them, too, for they'll always be “the best 


buy in papers today.” 
MEAD 
pipers 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


“Paper Makers to America” 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVE., N.Y. 17 


Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers 
PHILADELPHIA * BOSTON * CHICAGO -* DAYTON 
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THE HIGHEST TYPOGRAPHIC STANDARDS 


A wide selection of fine book and advertising faces 
handled by craftsmen 


for publishers and for advertising agencies 


Typecraft Service, Inc. 


995 VARICK STREET * NEW YORK 14 
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FINE PAPERS FOR FINE PUBLICATIONS 


Inquiries Solicited 


for Large or Limited Editions 


ROYAL PAPER CORPORATION 


ELEVENTH AVENUE & 25TH STREET - NEW YORK 1 - N.Y. 
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the BEST in 
PHOTOGRAVU 
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Photogravure and Color Company 
207 West 25th Street - New York 1 
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INTERTYPE Garamond 


The acute elegance, symmetry and grace, which results in the beau- 


tiful proportioning of the characters, plus the delicacy of shading, 
epitomizes the brilliant and vivacious spirit of early Seventeenth- 
Century France in Intertype Garamond. 


ETAOIN SHRDLU CMEWYP VBGKQ] 1234567890 
ctaoin shrdlu cmfwyp vbgkgj 1234567890 
ETAOIN SHRDLU CMFWYP VBGKQ J fi fl ff fh ffl 


FA PA TA VA WA YA Ta Te Ti To Tu Va Ve Vo Wa We Wo Ya Ye Yo 
f ff. f- fa fe fo fr fs ft fu fy tf ff ff ff ffa ffe ffo ffr ffs ffu fy 


INTERTYPE 360 FURMAN STREET, BROOKLYN 2,N.Y. 
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FINE PRINTING 


SINCE 1848 





* ‘Ruysdael * Tweedweave 
* Enfield Text * Utopian Text 


Curtis Paper Company 


NEWARK DELAWARE 
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The Rudge organization considers 





that its major responsibility is to do an 
increasingly effective job in the field of 
human communications through the medi- 
um of the printed word. 

To this end, we have undertaken to study 


and understand public relations objectives, 








to analyze audiences and audience reac- 
tions, and to develop effective techniques 
in the planning of public relations literature, 
the writing of public relations copy, and the 
graphic and typographic interpretation of 
public relations messages. 

The Rudge Services booklet, which gives a 
concise and comprehensive picture of our 


facilities, is available on request. 


c 


WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS « 225 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
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A Choice of Colors 


Text and Cover Papers by Hamilton offer to de- 
signers and artists a wide choice of colors. Each 
brand has its own distinct and distinctive rainbow, 
in addition to the basic whites and ivories. The re- 
sult is a range of seventeen separate hues, from the 
brilliant and unusual burgundy and lemon of An- 


dorra to the pastel chestnut and gray of Kilmory. 


When color is part of planning, look first at Ham- 
ilton’s exceptionally interesting range. You will 
find there the shade that blends best with your 
illustrative material. W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 


Miquon, Pennsylvania. 


Hamilton Papers 
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ROMANS 
USED 
PARCHMENT 


Parchment as a writing mate- 
rial was probably used as 
early as 1500 B.C., but the 
King of Pergamum (197-158 
B.C.) is usually credited with 
methods of improving it. 


From ‘A Pictorial History of Paper’ 
published by Bulkley, Dunton 


Parchment is passé. But fine, truly distinctive 
papers are coming back and we’ll see better 
sheets than ever before. Consult us on your 
paper requirements. We have served the 
graphic arts industry for well over a century. 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


295 Madison Avenue +» New York 17, N.Y. 


Fine Papers Since 1833 
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FOR THE NICETIES 
OF 
PRINTING ART 


the stock carried by 


THE STEVENS-NELSON 
PAPER CORPORATION 


109 EAST 31St STREET, NEW YORK 
453 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 














The 
| ig nd ‘ . 
John B. Watkins Company 
Nine Murray Street 
New York 7 
PRINTERS - SINCE 1882 
> 
> > 
*A _— 
> > sk to receive Distinguished 
Company, a regular series of mailings 
featuring printed pieces of unusual 
interest, as we produce them for lead- 
ing public and commercial organiza- 
tions. Simply write on your business 


stationery. 
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W GA ALL RAG is again 
available. We will be pleased to 


send you samples 


and complete information. 


Whitehead & Alliger Co., Inc. 


Eleven Thomas Street 


New York 7, 
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Thoughts on Design 


Reflections on art in 
advertising and 

by Paul Rand publishing by a leading 
American designer. 
Introduction by 
E. Mchnight Kauffer. 
Text in English, 
French, and Spanish. 
176 pages, 102 plates 
8 in color. 57.50 


Onder Jrom your bookseller 
or write: \WWittenborn & Company 
Books on the Fine Arts 
Iinporters, Exporters, Publishers 
38 East 57th St., New York 22,.NO7, 














HURLBUT 
PAPERS 


IN FINE BOOKS 


Quality First, 


Always 


Massachusetts 


i 








Hurlbut Paper Company 
Manufacturers Since 1806 


South Lee - 














WHEN IT’S FINE PAPERS 


Ask the man who knows one 


Since 1860 our representatives have helped printers, 


publishers and advertisers select and successfully use high 


grade, high performance papers. 


Papers for distinguished printing in 


BOOKS, ADVERTISING PROMOTIONS AND LETTERHEADS 


Maller % Wea Rarocr Co- 





200 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y., Canal 6-3600 
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MEYER WAGMAN 
Typographic Designer 


“] motivate my designs with NV TYPES” swt 


Single page showings of individ- 
ual faces including complete al- 
phabets will be sent gladly if 
requested on your letterhead. The 
following faces are mentioned or 
used in this advertisement. 


‘Good typography is largely a matter of selecting the type that 

talks the same langauge as the message. The rest lies in deciding how 
to use it. On both scores, I find ATF types are of great help. 

“Every piece of printing—whether book jacket, catalog page, booklet, 


advertisement, or letterhead—is an individual problem in design. 
New Caslon 


Bulmer Roman and Italic 
Caslon Oldstyle No. 471 
Caslon Bold Condensed 
Cheltenham Bold Extra Cond. 
ALTERNATE GOTHIC NO. 1 


AMERICAN “oe PSU RaSns i NY? } | 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


But I can always find an ATF face that not only breathes 


the spirit of the subject, but which also sets the tone of the job. 


“Technically, too, they have valuable virtues. The faces combine well. 
The hard metal they are cast in stands repeated provings 

without change of weight or loss of sharpness. And the fine, snug fitting 
of the letters saves me lots of time and trouble.” 
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It is our principal function to print books and periodicals that 
have special requirements — publications in such fields of 


subject matter as: 





Botany History Penology 


Spal t 


E. L. Hildreth & Company 


BRATTLEBORO Printers 


Agriculture City Planning — International Affairs Philanthropy 
Anthropology — Current Affairs Juveniles Plays 

Archaealogy Economics Languages Psychology, Psychiatry 
Art Education Limited Edition Classics Public Health 
Bibliography Engineering Literature Religious Studies 
Biography Geology Medicine Sanitation 

Biology Graphic Arts Natural History Sociology 


VERMONT 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Epw Arb LAROQUE TINKER was sent by the State 
Department to Argentina on a cultural mission 
to lecture on American literature and to make 
a collection of Argentinian books. He spent two 
months with publishers and printers organizing 
an exhibition of their work, which opened at the 
Library of Congress in Washington last summer. 
It was also shown at the New York Public 
Library before going on tour. Mr. Tinker is a 
contributor to the New Dork Times. 

Dard Hunter has known Peter Franck since 
his arrival in America in 1907, and all of Mr. 
Hunter’s private press editions except one have 
been bound by him. Dard Hunter is busy on a 
new book, Papermaking in Indo-China, which 
will add another to his list of authoritative books 
and articles on paper. 

The Composing Room Story is presented with 
due credit to Paut A. BENNETT, of Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, for basic information. 
ISABELLE BENNETT Monror’s hobby is collect- 
ing trademarks, which she does at her home on 
a henequen (binder twine) plantation on Cuba’s 
north coast. She was formerly with the library 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES: Inc 
80 East 57 Street, New York 22 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION GALLERIES 


FOR 


Public Auction Sales of 
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Autographs Manuscripts 

First Editions 

Fine Bindings, Press and 
other Rare Books 

Etchings and Engravings 
and Art Property 


Incunabula 
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ARTHUR SWANN 
Vice President in Charge of Book and Print Dept. 
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Arex 


of the Guaranty Trust Company, and American 
Bankers Association. Her articles have appeared 
in various banking magazines and in the Bulletin 
of the United States Trade Mark Association. 
JAN-ALBERT GorIs, at present Commissioner of 
Information for Belgium in the United States, 
is the author of books in Dutch, French, and 
English on historical, artistic, and political sub- 
jects. He was at one time director of the Fine 
Arts Department of the city of Antwerp. In 
Dutch literature he is known under his pen 
name, Marnix Gijsen. 
Vicror WryBriGHT is chairman and editor of 
Penguin Books, Inc. As special representative 
for OWI in London from 1942 to 1945, he was 
very close to the British book publishing picture 
during the war years. 

Everett N. Prerersen took advantage of his 
army-enforced peregrinations to stay in Paris 
from September 1944 through 1945. During 
that time he was an instructor at the Army 
Information-Education Staff School at the Uni- 
versity of Paris and a member of the staff of 
Stars and Stripes, the Army newspaper. He is 
with the Detroit Public Library. 

Paut McPHarLin’s designing proclivities range 
all the way from designing seven volumes of 
Gibbon's Decline « Fall of the Roman Empire 
with Piranesi etchings for the Limited Editions 
Club to designing a reception area and confet- 
ence room for Henry Holt and Company from 
his new desk at Hastings House. He has formerly 
contributed to PRINT. 

CHartes Barry succeeds John Johnson as 
Printer to Oxford University, after serving as 
his assistant for many years. 

SVEN JANSEN, who designed the cover and other 
parts of this issue, is in the United States on a 
scholarship from Sweden, studying printing 
methods and design. He was a student of Dr. 
Akke Kumlien at the school founded by Hugo 
Steiner-Prag in Stockholm and also at the new 
college Grafiska Institutet. He is on leave of 
absence from Ahlén & Akerlund Publishing and 
Printing House. 

Cart P. ROLtins, printer to Yale University; 
John Taylor Arms, noted etcher; Karl Kup, 
curator at the New York Public Library; and 
Ray Nash, professor at Dartmouth College, also 
contributed to this issue. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


DESIGN. Sven Jansen. 
PropucTION. Katherine Peddle. 
Type. Jext: Intertype Weiss —9, 11, and 12 pt. 
Headings: Bauer Weiss; ATF Garamond. 
IMPOSITION. This 92-page issue consists of seven 
signatures printed as five 16’s, one 8, and one 
4-page form. The cover was printed in one color 
and a blank panel stamped for tip-ons, printed 
by four-color process. 
Processes: Letterpress: Printed by The Elm 
Tree Press, Woodstock, Vermont, and E. L. Hil- 
dreth & Co., Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Planograpbic: Argentine Printing and Com- 
posing Room illustration inserts printed by the 
Colorgraphic Offset Company, New York. PRINT 
Masterpiece tip-on, pg. 62, printed by collotype 
at The Meriden Gravure Company, Meriden, 
Conn. Christmas Card tip-on, pg. 52, printed by 
Artcraft Lithograph and Printing Co., Inc., N. Y. 
ENGRAVINGS. The engravings for The Belgian 
Book made by Michael Fusco, New York. Other 
engravings made by The Stoddard Engraving 
Co., New Haven, Conn., and Mohawk Engrav- 
ing Company, Greenfield, Mass. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press furnished the electro for the 
Almanack page, pg. 77, made by Flower Steel 
Electrotype Co., New York. 
ILLUSTRATION. Cover: Illustration tip-on from 
plates loaned by Minneapolis-Moline Power Im- 
plement Co., Minneapolis, Minn. This is one of 
a series done by the Argentine artist, F. Molina 
Campos, for M-M calendars. Photographs from 
the New York Public Library of original materi- 
al shown in Exhibition of Argentine Printing and 
British 59 Books exhibit. Photographs of books 
from Printed in Paris exhibit at the Detroit 
Public Library by Charles Bedell. Composing 
Room photographs from original material dis- 
played in A-D Gallery. Peter Franck illustrations 
from photographs of actual bindings; portrait 
sketched by Constance Joan Naar from photos. 
Trademarks supplied by organizations repre- 
sented. Christmas Cards designed and copy- 
righted by Ruth Reeves; tip-on supplied by Irene 
Dash Greeting Card Co., New York; reproduc- 
tions from actual cards, using panchromatic neg- 
atives. Portrait of John Johnson from photograph 
loaned by Oxford University Press. The Master- 
piece tip-on reproduced from original etching in 
John Taylor Arms’ collection. Binding photo- 


graphs, pg. 68, supplied by the New York Public 
Library. Peters illustration, pg. 75, from Ameri 
can Woodcuts and Engravings. Page from Oxford 
Almanack is duplicate of actual page. 

Paper. Cover: Beau Brilliant, biege, made by 
Strathmore Paper Co., W. Springfield, Mass. 
Label: Dulbrite, white, dull coated, 70 lb., made 
by Dill & Collins, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inside: Dulbrite, white, dull coated, 70 Ib., 
made by Dill & Collins, Inc. 

Strathmore Jext, white, 80 lb., made by 
Strathmore Paper Co. 

Sulgrave Book, used for illustration inserts, 
white, made by Standard Paper Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Polar Superfine, white, coated, 70 lb., made 
by Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Maine. 

Scientific, smooth white, 70 lb., used for col- 
lotype tip-on, made by the Curtis Paper Co., 
Newark, Delaware. 

BINDING. Sewed as seven signatures with two 
inserts and two tip-ons. Cover, with illustration 
tipped on, scored and back glued. Bound by E. 


L. Hildreth & Co. 











FULL-TONE 
COLLOTYPE 


the illustration process 
which is distinguished by 
faithfulness of detail 


and richness in tone values. 


THE 
MERIDEN GRAVURE 
COMPANY 


MERIDEN CONNECTICUT 




















INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 
DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION | 








